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From the Genesee Farmer. 
TOUR FROM BUFFALO TO PHILADELPHIA. 


We left Owego at 9 o’clock in the morning, in the 
stage, and after crossing the substantial bridge across 
the Susquehanna, began to ascend the first of those 
long, tedious mountains that separate Owego from 
Montrose in Pennsylvania. Of this country I need not 
say much. The distance is about thirty miles, and we 
we were all day in travelling it. For the first ten miles 
we hardly saw a house. After entering Pennsylvania, 
occasional settlements began to appear, but the farms 
had a cold and wet look, bearing little but grass, and 
restingon hard-pan. The stage road, exhibits a singu- 
lar piece of ingenuity on the part of the proprietors, 
who must have a desperate trial of skill, to see how 
many mountains and valleys they could cross, as it in no 
instance, winds round a hill, invariably goes over the 
highest hump on its back, and into the deepest gorge 
of the hollows, over a brook of course, to again ascend 
the side of its interminable ee A prominent 
instance occurred on this road, of the strong attachment 
of people to their native hills, be they ever so bleak and 
sterile. A well dressed, modest young woman entered | 
the stage among these hills to ride to her father’s, a dis- 
tance of about two miles. Having an intelligent appear- 
ance for her situation in life, I asked her several ques. 
tions relating to the country and the occupations 
of the people, to which she a ready and sensi- 
ble answers. To the question, if she was contented to 
live so shut out from the world, and secluded among 
the hills, she replied with great simplicity and good na- 
ture, that ‘‘ she was perfectly happy there, she knew 
but little of other portions of the country, and this was 
as pleasant toherasany. She moreover had a brother 
at Rochester,” she said, ‘* who had lived there two or 
three years; but he did not like it much, and thought 
he should return; it was more healthy at home, and the 
water was better.” ‘‘But,” said I, ‘Rochester is a 
large, populous, thriving town, in the heart of one of 
the most charming countries in the world; it is surpris- 
ing that he should want to return.” True,” said she, 
with more philosophy than I had supposed she possess- 
ed, “but though you may call this a hard country, we 
enjoy what we have with good appetites and fine health; 
and so long as we feel contented, its poorly worth 
while to sigh after better climates or richer lands.” 

The stage stopped in front of a neat, low, red farm- 
house, in one of the broader valleys. It stood a few rods 
from the road, with a pretty garden, and some fruit 
trees near it. The barn and out-buildings were near 
by. A large pasture, in which were a number of cat- 
tle and sheep, stretched along the hill side, back of the 
dwelling. In front, on the opposite side of the road, 
was a meadow with a clear, spring brook ona pebbly 
bottom running through it, and stealing away round the 
foot of a rieighboring hill into the forest. Further up 
the valley along the meadow, was a field of corn, pota- 
toes, oats, and rye, anda small patch of summer wheat. 
This was the farm. In the door-yard was a sweet brier, 
and a few rose bushes. The windows were festooned 
with morning.glories, and a few tall sun flowers threw 
their golden heads to the west from the south border of 
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the garden. Numerous skeins of nice, white woollen 
yarn were hung out in poles on the yard, indicating indus- 
try and economy in the household. Here, shut out from 
the whole world, its shufflings and doings, its joys and its 
troubles, in the deep hollow of these hills; with only a 
neighboring cottage or two in sight, hanging on the 
side of the opposite mountain, this young woman left 
the stage, bid usa good afternoon, andstepped into the 
quiet, happy home that she had been taught te love and 
cherish with affection. Indeed, I must question if her 
lot should be hereafter cast in the finest part of the Ge. 
nesee valley, whether she would not sigh for the fo- 
rest-hills and rippling brooks of her Pennsylvania home. 
At sunset, after a rough day’s travel, we arrived at 
Montrose, the capital of Susquehanna county. 

We rose the next morning before day, but the delay 
occasioned by a sleepy driver of two hours, rendered it 
one of the pleasantests morning of my life, as I enjoyed 
a landscape I never before met with. Montrose lies on 
the summit ofa broad hill, elevated over its surrounding 
neighbors, and separated from them by deep and long 
vailevs. It is the diverging point of numerous goo 
roads that lead off over the hills in various directions; 
and it isa place of some trade. Several pretty dwell- 
ings, and good public buildings, embellish the town. 
As the day light gradually stole over the eastern hills, 
the surrounding objects began to be visible; and when 
the fast glimmering star had gone out, and the full flood 
of light poured upon the world, the eye could only dis- 
cern occasional islands of woods, shooting up or séattér- 
ed away along the horizon in every direction, looming 
out of an interminable, dense ocean of fog. The air was 
delightfully, clear, cool,and elastic, enlivened by its con- 
stant action among the mountains. The very dew seem- 
ed to sparkle among the grass, and as the full sun rosé 
in unclouded splendor, gilding the distant mountain 
tops, and radiating with its beams, the deep, misty hol- 
lows, it looked a scene of enchantment. 

Soon after sunrise, we entered the stage, and took a 
south course down the mountain, on the road to Wilkes- 
barre, We entered the fogs along the valleys, which 
had now begun to rapidly ascend in wreaths along the 
strong currents of air that moved along their bottom, 
and an hour had dissipated the whole into the clear at- 
mosphere ofan August morning. The country along 
this road is well cleared, much more fertile, and decid- 
edly better cultivated, than that we had passed the pre- 
vious day. The hills were not so steep nor high. The 
valleys were-broader and richer, and the whole country 
was delightfully watered. Numerous good houses, 
barns, orchards, and fine stocks of cattle were seen. 
Some good fields of corn were in view, some of oats, 
and but few of wheat orrye. The soil had mostly a 
vegetable, loamy appearance, with occasional veins of 
clay and gravelly loam, resting principally upon a hard- 
pan. Itis decidedly a grazing country, to which it ap- 
pears well adapted. The tirnber is principally beech, 
intermixed with maple, hemlock, pine, oak, and ches- 
nut; and in some of the valleys were fine groves of 
spruce and balsam fir. The uniform good nature and 
shrewd observation of my travelling companion, together 
with the company of an intelligent gentleman and lady 
from Philadelphia, who were returning from a short vi- 
sit to some friends at Montrose, rendered our morning’s 
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ride of twenty miles very pleasant. After descending a | cleared up, yielded the most valuable crops. Manure 
long hill of three miles, overa good road, we arrived | and plaster are now almost universally used, as hardly 
about 9 o’clock at the little village of Tunkhannock on | any part of it is overflowed by the river, which winds 
the Susquehanna, to breakfast. }a serpentine course along the centre of the valley. 
At this place isa large bottom formed by the junction | Farms here are worth from forty to fifty, and even to 
of Tunkhannock creek with the Susquehanna. Sever-| seventy-five dollarsan acre. A rich wheat harvest had 
al fine farms are spread over it, and along the banks of | already been gathered. Great crops of corn were ev- 
the river for a great distance, are some of the most mag- | ery where seen, and the meadows and pasturage were 
nificent trees | ever saw. They were elm, sycamore, | abundant, All the common grains appear to flourish 
and black walnut; the last of which flourishes on the | equally well. The black walnut, the large wild cherry, 
bottoms of this river, with surpassing luxuriance. The | and the varieties of the bullet grape, Vitis lubuscra, are 
river here, is about thirty rods wide, and we crossed it | here found in great plenty and luxuriance, and seem 
in a flat boat. Did you ever see the Susquehanna ri-| peculiarly indigenous to this part of the Susquehanna 
ver? If not, you have yet to see the most beautiful | valley. As we passed along, the spot where the mas- 
stream in America. I speak understandingly, for I ) sacre occurred was pointed out tous in an old orchard, 
have seen the pride of American rivers. I have been con- now a vast field near the road side. A mile or two fur- 
versant with the Connecticut, the Hudson, and the St. | ther down, we passed over the ground occupied by the 
Lawrence. I have travelled onthe Ohio, the Potomac, | old fort or blockhouse, which stood on a high and beau- 
and the Delaware. I have seen the Allegheny, the | tiful bend of the Susquehanna, and commands a long 
Monongahela, and the Mohawk sweep the base of their | sweep both up and down the river, by which the Indians 
native mountains: but none will compare with the clear, | usually approached the settlement. Evidenttraces of the 
purity of water gathered from a million springs; the ex- | elevated artificial banks on which the original logs of the 
ceeding variety and freshness of its banks; the high pic- | fort were laid, are tobe seen. Buta short distance be- 
turesque mountains, and deep shaded valleys; the broad | low, we were pointed to the house of an aged widow 
rich bottoms, and gently sloping hills; the handsome | who was the only female that escaped that bloody mas- 
villages, and quiet hamlets; the bald, craggy precipices| sacre. She has lived from the carnage of that day, to 
of rock, and dark, wild glens; and above all, with the | see her fair valley enjoy all the multiplied blessings of 
broad, sleeping basins, and the noisy, shallow ripples of | independence and peace, and herself surrounded by a 
the Susquehanna. At its numerous crossings, whether | numerous and respectable train of descendants. As we 
by ford, ferry, or bridge, it has its own unpretending | passed her comfortable looking house, the old lady 
beauties, and holds, till its clear waters mingle with the was seated in a chair under the porch, diligently em- 
brine of the sea, its pure, distinctive character. A few | ployedin knitting, although her decrepit form was bent 
miles ride over some low hills, carried us into a dark | down with the frosts of ninety winters. She is the last 
passage, along the foot ofa high mountain, which juts | living relic of those eventful times—the connecting link 
so boldly into the river, as to afford barely room for a/ in her country’s ancient and modern history. At two 
carriage road on itsrocky bank. On the sides of the | o’clock we crossed an elegant, covered toll-bridge into 
road, were many varieties of mountain vegetation, | the pretty village of Wilkesbarre. 
among which I observed the white cedar, the stripped| At this place we passed the afternoon and night. It 
and mountain maples, the palmina latifolia and rhodo- | is prettily built, contains perhaps 1500 people, and was 
dendron. the earliest settlement in the valley. The principal 
Emerging from the mountain into an open country, | street runs along the bank of the river, which no 
the declivity of a hill soon brought us in view of one | where shows a more beautiful surface. The hotel is a 
of the sweetest spots on earth. As I stood upon the | fine, large building, with a walk on its top, from which 
brow of that hill, and looked abroad over the peaceful, | is a fine view of the whole valley. It is well kept, and 
quiet landscape, with pleasant dwellings and farms scat-| belongs toa Mr. Hollenback, ‘‘the wealthiest man in 
tered over its bosom, its soil teeming with plenty, and | all the country,” and only son of Judge H., the earliest 
yielding the richest fruits to its happy people; shut in, as | and most enterprising settler of the valley, who left to 
it were, from the rude gaze of the world, like the hap- | his heirs, large tracts of the finest lands. 
py valley of Rasselas, by its magnificent belt of moun-; Inthe mountain, about a mile east of Wilkesbarre, 
tains, I could not but exclaim with our own Halleck, | we saw the first coal mines which abound through this 


.~ ion of country. It is here of but little value. A ca- 
**Thou com’st in beauty on my gaze at last, | section ¢ ry cs ; 
id : ae nal is commenced through this village, projected by the 
On Susqechanan’s side, thir Wyoming. state to reach the cadlainas of the ‘Sader 
I looked back to the eventful scenes which this val- | mountain, a few miles above, and fully considered, ap- 
ley had witnessed—to the hardships and privations of | pears to be a very useless branch of the wretched canal 
its early settlers—to their patriotism, their massacre | policy of Pennsylvania. Even were the canal finished, 
and dispersion, and to all the distresses of a bloody, | this coal could never pay for transportation when plac- 
savage war, and I again cast my eager look over this; ed in competition with the mines of the Lehigh and 
charming valley, stretching away into the faint blue dis- | Schuylkill. There is little else to transport, and for 
tance, now rendered classic by history, and the sweetest | lumber, all prefer to raft it down the river. In truth, 
descriptive poem of our age, and almost doubted that I | the whole course of this canal, as we followed it for for- 
saw it. Who has not read ‘* Gertrude of Wyoming?” ty miles, could be compared to nothing but a blind road 
Yet, beautiful as are its descriptions, they are but fuint | leading out of the highway into the woods, not worth 
shadows of the original. keeping in repair, as I shall hereafter notice. 

We descended into the valley, anda rich cultivated| At bay-break we were again prosecuting our journey 
country spread all around us. From its northern en-| down the river among the fine farms which so thickly 
trance to its southern limits, it is almost a continual vil-| speckle the country. A few miles below Wilkesbar- 
lage. Large, comfortable, and in frequent instances, | re, the valley terminates by the approach of a mountain 
elegant farm-houses are seen, surrounded by fertile | on each side of the shore of the river. A damis here 
fields, meadows, out-buildings, and orchards. Theval-| built of several feet high, serving the double purpose 
ley has a width of from three to six miles, by a length of | of changing the canal to the opposite shore, and as a 
twenty, surrounded by high, thickly wooded mountains, { feeder to supply it with water. At this point, is one 
The soil is mostly alluvial, with occasional scattered | of the finest farms of the valley, and for variety and 
ridges of loam and gravel, assuming moderate ele-| beauty of scenery, far the best; I can no further describe 
vations as they approach the base of the mountains. | it than to say, that in every thing, it is just such a one 
It is said that the first settlers found a growth of low, | as a good farmer, and an enlightened, educated man, 
yellow pine, over a great part of the valley, and when| would wish to possess and enjoy, who loves to lord it 
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over a thousand acres, with hisown mountain, valley, 
and river, in his domain. We crossed the river by a 
ferry, and bid adieu to the ‘‘ Sweet Valley of Wyom- 
ing.” 

The road now follows the course of the river by the 
side of the canal, which is finished, but not navigable, 
as the water is not yet let into it. The country here 
has nothing peculiar in it. The mountains generally, 
approach near the river, with high precipitous banks 
of several hundred feet. At times, the mountains take 
a broad sweep for a mile or more, on each side of the 
river, enclosing a broad valley of the richest alluvion, 
divided into fine farms, and highly cultivated. The 
farm of Gen. Beach, on the west bank of the Susque- 
hanna, about fifteen miles below Wilkesbarre, occupies 
one of these charming valleys, and comprises nearly 
1000 acres of its glorious bottoms. His house stands on 
a fine elevation at the foot of the mountain, in a hand- 
some park of forest trees ornamented with a fish pond 
and waterfall, with all his farm buildings in the back 
ground. Inthe portico of his house can be seen the 
whole estate, with its broad, rich fields stretching away 
to the river, and numerous giant black walnuts luxuriat- 
ing in their deep, native soil, scattered over them. I 
should not be thus particular in noticing individual farms 
were they not most excellent specimens of elegant agri- 
culture, connected with splendid landscape, acquired 
by individual enterprise, and reclaimed trom their origi- 
nal forests by their present owners, who emigrated to 
the country, young and needy adventurers; noble speci- 
mens of American perseverance and character. 

The canal, from its proximity to the hills, had receiv- 
ed many heavy accessions of earth and: wash from their 
sides in the late rains. In numerous instances, hun- 
dreds of tons of gravel had washed into it, filling its bed 
forsome rods. Boulders, too, of immense weight had 
tumbled in, and could only be removed by blasting. 
Nor do I see how this work can ever be secured from 
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the host sententiously observed, ‘‘he’d try.” During 
the little time occupied in preparing breakfast, I strol- 
led along the banks of a brawling, stony brook, which 
tumbled down the mountain close by the house, where 
I discovered innumerable grape vines bending down 
with clusters of large, wild fruit. They were not ripe, 
but the size was well developed, and on inquiry, I 
found they were of the white, red, and black varieties, 
of good flavor, and had been made in former years into 
good wine. The grape seemed to be very prolific in 
this whole valley, as the road sides were frequently 
lined with enormous vines spreading over the trees in 
full bearing. We were soon called in, and sat down to 
the finest breakfast I ever tasted. Neatness was the 
order of the day. The table groaned with broiled chick- 
ens, fine sweet ham, and boiled eggs, delicious brook 
trout, and silver eels from the Susquehanna. We had 
fine hot rolls and toast; all kinds of vegetables, pickles, 
and condiments, accompanying a luxurious table, with 
most excellent coffee, and plenty of good cream and 
sugar. All these, with the obliging attendance of 
our good host, and a keen appetite, caused twenty mi- 
nutes to pass away with great satisfaction. For all this, 
with as many fine ripe black-berries as we wished to eat, 
the landlord had the unqualified assurance to charge 
us twenty-five cents each! He would take no more; 
and when asked if he could live at that, he replied, that 
‘¢he had kept tavern many years, and had so far found 
ita very honest way to get a good living.” What a 
contrast is this, thought I, to the many miserable sour 
breakfasts that I have eaten on our great stage routes in 
New York, at very grand looking houses too, for three 
or four shillings each. I might call names with well 
merited justice, but—let it pass. 

We resumed our stage, and passing through aplea- 
sant farming country, arrived at alittle town of Berwick, 
thirty miles from Wilkesbarre, in the afternoon. As we 
had to turn off here to take the east road to Mauch Chunk, 


the continual recurrence of such accidents. The situa- ) we were obliged to lie over until the next morning. As 


tion of the canal renders it impossible to prevent it; and 
if 1am not greatly mistaken, that line of the canal will 
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we are now to leave the valley of the Susquehanna, it 
may be well to remark, that taken together, it is a good 


be abandoned in absolute despair, of ever making it| country. The agriculture, compared with our own 
practicable or profitable. Here I cannot but bestow a | state, is good, and in many instances, superior. But lit- 
passing note of commendation on the profitable system } tle attention appears to have been paid to the finer 
of /og-rolling, by which the state of Pennsylvania has | breed of cattle or sheep. The horses, however, are ex- 


been inflicted with this miserable list of dry ditches all 
over thestate. In orderto get a canal where it might 
be of public utility, at least, a half a dozen must be con- 
structed of no possible advantage, but to gratify local 
preference, or create a batch of state officers;—and so 
this great state has gone on, borrowing money, and dig- 
ging canals, until she has expended thirteen millions, 
and has not a hundred miles of navigable public canal 
in her whole state! What a proud contrast for the state 
of New York. With an expenditure of ten millions she 
has constructed 500 miles of navigable canals; and ten 
years more, will see their whole cost, principal! and inter- 
est, paid, almost from their own earnings. 

At nine o’clock we arrived at our breakfasting place, 
nineteen miles from Wilkesbarre. It was a fine farm, 
of some hundred acres, in a broad bottom of the river, 
with a long, low log house, tolerable barns, a good or- 
chard, all at the foot ofa mountain, and was a part of 
the interminable estate of the Hollenbacks. I am no 
epicure, but like Basil Hall, who ate such a “glorious” 
breakfast of shad, hot-rolls, and coffee, on his arrival in 
New York, I shall never forget the good cheer which 
that old log house afforded us. On driving up to the 
door, I told my companion, who began to mutter at the 
unpromising appearance of our hotel, that we should 
get an excellent breakfast; and why, I could not tell; 
but I believedit. We had risen before day-break, and 
our ride had beena hard one, over some miles of quite 
rough road. The rooms of the house looked neat. 
They were well white-washed, and wholesome. The 
folks looked honest and tidy, and in answer to my ques- 
tion, if he could give us something good for breakfast, 
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cellent. All through Pennsylvania, the teams of the 
stages were very superior, vastly so to those generally 
used in N. Y. The people appear industrious and above 
board, and no doubt enjoy their full share of happiness, 
They are blessed with a fine climate, and fine health, 
with a serene sky and elastic air. The valley, howev- 
er, is, according to the American notions, full, and 
yearly pours out its quota to settle the far regions of 
the west. 

Berwick stands on a high bank, in a partial elbow of 
the river, opposite the mouth of the Nescopeck creek 
and mountain, which are in full view on the east side of 
Susquehanna. The river here is broad, and rattles away 
over a shallow, stony bottom, giving as usual, an en- 
chanting look to the landscape. - The quiet, little ham- 
let of Nescopeck, lies directly opposite, with which it 
is connected by a covered bridge; here I saw a large 
flock of fan-tailed pigeons, owned by astore-keeper of 
the place. They were very beautiful birds, mostly 
white, and some a pretty buff color. He told me it re- 
quited some attention to. keep themapartin their boxes, 
as they were inclined to be quarrelsome. At any rate, 
{ made up my mind that, although they were pretty 
birds, they were “more plague than profit.” I also 
saw in the garden of the public house, a very thrifty 
Munier and Chasselas grape, with only a bunch or two 
of fruit. Inanswer to my inquires, the landlord inform- 
ed me, thathe had cultivated them several years, and 
they amounted to nothing, yielding little or no fruit, 
and he merely tolerated them from a dislike to throw 
them away. They were well trained on a trellis, and 
the fault could not be in the culture. Yet this was in 
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the midst of the most natural vine country I ever saw. | the friction of the levers. When the cars are discharg- 
It was to me only another instance of the folly of de-| ed, the mules are attached alongside, and draw them 
pending on foreign vines to make up our vineyards. back to the mines on the railway. Upwards of two 
Early the next morning we crossed the river and as- | hundred mules are employed on these cars. The main 
cended the Nescopeck mountain on our way to Mauch | railway has but a single track. 
Chunk. The distance is about thirty miles. The whole{ There are turn outs, however, where the empty ‘cars 
road lies over high mountains covered with scattered | always stop to let the loaded ones pass, and as they start 
oak and yellow pine trees, of a stunted growth. It has | at each end at particular hours, they are almost certain 
been much exposed to the action of fire in autumn, and } to a minute of the time of passing, and in no instance 
is mostly free from underbrush. A few sterile farms | are the empty cars suffered to omit their stoppings un- 
with tolerable buildings, are scattered along the road. | less notified that the loaded ones are not on the road, 
The inhabitants are Germans. The soil is mostly a de- | or thatsome accident has befallen them, The appear- 
composed red sand stone, and the numerous streams | ance of these loaded cars as they come rattling along 
that pass among the mountains have a reddish color. | the railway in separate trains, running at times on the 
Immense masses of red and gray sand stone cover the | very verge of a high precipice, when the least deviation 





ground, and the sides of many mountains seem to be 
laid up with them. We at last descended a long moun- 
tain into the deep glen through which the Lehigh tears 
its way. It isa rapid torrent of a stream, continually 
pitching over huge rocks and precipices which lie in 
its way, through the widest hollow in the world. After 
crossing over a piece of bushy, uneven ground, set 
about with stakes, and advertised for sale asa new vil- 
lage, we entered the deep, narrow gorge of the moun- 
tains, denominated the village of Mauch Chunk. 

To describe this place I am utterly unable. No one 
can have an idea of the place till they see it. Itis at 
the head of the Lehigh canal, and the deposits of the 
immense mines of the Lehigh coal company, who have 
invested in this village, and the mines, together with 
the means of carrying on their coal operations, a capi- 
tal of two millions. The mountains here shut in with 
almost perpendicular sides, and leave barely room 
enough for the Lehigh to pass between them. ‘The 
road has been built out into the river, and the base of 
the mountain excavated to set up many of the buildings. 
There are a number of houses, stone stores, a large 
ware-house, a flouring mill, some iron works, a bank, 
and an excellent hotel. The third story of the hotel 
opens to an excavated terrace on the side of the 
mountain, and itis said that the sunis not seen here for 





would be instant destruction, with the noise issuing 

| from them reverberating like thunder among the moun- 
tains, has a grand, imposing, and almost sublime effect. 
It at least furnishes a most impressive instance of the 
moral power of man over the grand depositories, and 
otherwise impassable obstacles of nature. 

Passenger cars are kept at the foot of the railway, 
which go twice a day to the mines. These cars are 
drawn by a single horse, and the passage is usually -per- 
formed in one hour. The ride is certainly romantic, 

| and to one not accustomed to it, might seem one of 
danger. The road is all the way on the side of the 
mountain, at the foot of which, at the distance of seve. 
ral hundred feet, roars a rapid stream, and as the car is 
whirled swiftly along, the traveller often finds himself 
gliding on the brink of an enormous precipice, or over- 
looking a deep hollow of uncommon wildness. Nu- 
merous spring's of the purest water burst out from the 
mountain and cross the track caused by the excavation 
of the road. The ride, on the whole, is a delightful 
one, and may be well recommended to the traveller, as 
it passes over one of the wildest specimens of moun- 
tain scenery. 

At the head of the railway are several houses, a tav- 
ern, and a number of stables belonging to the compa- 
ny. A large clearing is here made, but there are no 


three months in the year. The property nearly all be-| signs of cultivation, except a few small patches for 


longs tothe Lehigh company. At a little distance up a 
ravine, through which runs a noisy brook, are a great 
number of cottages, occupied by the workmen who 
are employed in the transportation of coal from the 
mines to the boats or to the yards. 

Ascending the mountain on foot, 4 or 500 fect, we 


garden vegetables, and this whole country, for all agri- 
cultural purposes, has an appearance of utter desola- 
tion. Wehere took thestage and passed by the mines, 
or rather quarries, from which the coalistaken. They 
| are situated on the west end of the mountain, and the 
| surface now worked contains an area of perhaps five or 


came to the termination of the railway which leads | six acres. The earth, trees, and rocks are removed from 
along the side of the mountain nine miles, to the mines. { the surface to a depth of from five to ten feet, and the 
From the termination, a steep inclined plane runs down | whole mountain then discloses a mass of solid anthracite 


the mountain to the river, over which the loaded cars 
pass to discharge their coal on the bank of the canal, or 
into the boats. A railway is laid on this inclined plane, 
and the cars are let down by a stout rope, which is let 
out and drawn up over a huge drum several feet in di- 
ameter by the aid of machinery. The empty cars, after 
discharging, are drawn up on the opposite track by the 
descent of the loaded cars. A great number of loaded 
cars were standing at the termination of the railway, 
waiting for an opportunity to discharge. They carry 
two torseach. The descent of the railway from the 
mines to its termination is about ninety feet in a mile. 
When it is desired to start off a train of cars from the 
mines, about fifteen of them are hitched together. A 
lever is attached to the left side of each car, so as to 
throw a strong friction on the fore wheels if they move 
too fast, or to stop them in case of accident. These 
levers are all connected by a rope. At the last end of 
every third train are eight cars in which are stationed 
32 mules with troughs of provender before them, 
which they appear to be very philosophically munching. 
A steersman ascends the 4th or 5th coal car from the 
front, and takes the lever in his hand. A jog is given 
to the train, and away it goes to the lower end of the 
railway; the only particular care necessary, is, to pre- 
vent the cars running too fast, which is prevented by 


coal. Hundreds of laborers were employed with picks and 
bars in getting up coal, and in some places many were 
engaged in drilling and blasting it off. ‘They had ex- 
cavated in many spots 30 or 40 feet in depth, and water 
courses were frequently constructed to carry off the 
vein of water which continually broke in upon them. 
Temporary railways were laid down in every direction 
among the quarries,on which the cars were drawn 
about by the mules to receive their cargoes; after 
which they were drawn up the main way, and placed 
in regular train for Mauch Chunk. The business is 
carried on with much regularity, and I could not but 
admire the advantages to the laborer of procuring his 
coal, where he can work in the clear light of heaven, in 
comparison with those dark and dismal of the 
Schuylkill, where the dingy miners, with little tin lamps 
hooked into their caps, plod over their gloomy task 
like the fabled Vulcans of the infernal regions. 

A ride of twelve miles carried us to the head waters 
of the Schuylkill, and the principal valley of that valu- 
able coal district. Through all this region agriculture 
is scarcely known. The country is altogether compo- 
sed of mountains and valleys, all filled with coal. Here 
are several good buildings erected for the accommoda- 
tion of agents for the coal companies, and carriers. A 

| railway commences at this point and continues to Port 
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Carbon at the head of the Schuylkill canal. Another | ing with the harvests of the neighboring fields, and 
railway which commences near this place and runs to protected all round with high stone walls and warm 
Port Clinton, many miles lower down onthe Schuylkill, cattle sheds bespoke an air of great comfort. The 
was nearly finished and ready for use. We took pas- | buildings generally, and many of the fences are built of 
sage in a-car on the road to Port Carbon, which place | stone, and of course, are of the most durable character. 
we reached in an hour, a distance of eight miles. ‘This | The agriculture is decidedly of a superior kind in gene- 
road was along the bottom of a wild valley near a branch ral to that of Western New York. Every foot of ground 
of the Schuylkill. Numerous mountains terminated in | is cultivated. We saw no bushes along the fences, nor 
this valley, and many hollows stretch out latterly from | no worn out land turned out into common, to resuscitate 
the main one between them. At nearly all these pass- | its exhausted energies, after years of abuse and in grati- 
es a little railway issued from the main one, and led up tude for itsbounty. The country is well watered with 
a narrow valley to the coal mines, some of which were | pure streams, and the whole region has a most charm- 
in view as we passed. In some places huge banks of | ing appearance. — Many of these farms we were told 
coal projected from the sides of the hills, and almost | would readily bring one hundred dollars an acre if 
brushed the sides of the car as we passed them. thrown into market. We saw many of the finest stocks 
Port Carbon is asmall collection of houses, stores, and | of cattle and horses of improved breeds. The roads 
taverns, and an immense depot of coal, which is here | are good, and the creeks arched with substantial stone 
discharged from the railways tor shipment on the canal | bridges. It would be well if many of our wealthy far- 
to Philadelphia. A ride of two miles in a carriage took | mers would visit that country. Aside from the pleasures 
us into Pottsville, a busy, over-grown village of 3000 | of a summer journey, they might receive profit from 
people, surrounded by coal mines, and the principal | their observations. 
place of supply for this immense coal region. The The pleasant and wealthy villages of Pottsgrove and 
Schuylkill coal is found in veins of greater or less mag- | Norristown lie further down the Schuylkill. Inex- 
nitude in the hills, and it isexcavated from pits running | haustable quarries of the best white and clouded blue 
into their side. A vein frequently runs many hundred, | marble, abound in the uplands of this region. Phila- 
and sometimes thousands of feet through these hills, | delphia is supplied with immense quantities for build- 
crooking about in its course, and often varying in its ele- | ing, where it is sent by the Schuylkill canal. The in- 
vation. They are generally deposited between layers ferior qualities are frequently used in making stone 
of slate or sand rock, which, as the coal is taken out, | walks, andthe very general use of it all along the val- 
have to be supported by wooden posts, or in very ex- | ley, in the construction of their buildings and appurte- 
tensive veins, by pieces of coal which are left for that | nances, creates an appearance of almost lavish liberality. 
purpose. We entered one which was about six feet in} As we passed through Germantown, I saw the vine- 
diameter, and followed it 1500 feet through puddles of | yard of Mr. Bonsall. He cultivates none but the na- 
water, low and narrow passages, where we could only | tive grape, the principal kinds of which are the Isabel- 
get along on our hands and feet, and up steep, slippery ; la, Catawba and Alexander’s, here called the York Ma- 
shutes to the place of excavation. The coal is dug up | deira. His vines were thrifty and in fine order; and as 
with picks by the miners, who, notwithstanding the | his method of training was rather different, and I think 
dreary nature of their employment, appear to be acon- superior to any other | have seen, I will briefly describe 
tented race of men. They throw the coal as it is mined it. Posts are inserted in the ground at twelve or fifteen 
down the shutes, when it is loaded into cars and drawn | feet distance, which stand out of the ground six or eight 
out by mules or little horses, who regard the darkness | fect as if for the construction of a common wooden 
of the pitas little as the miners. trellis. Instead of strips of board, iron wire of about 
Passing the night at Pottsville, at four o’clock next | number eleven is stretched from one post to the other 
morning we left in the stage for Philadelphia. This is| the whole length of the trellis, beginning the lower 
a place of much business. The canal passes through | line at about eighteen inches or two feet from the 
it, and immense quantities of coal are here shipped for | ground. The next line is two feet above this, and three 
the Philadelphia market. Heavy supplies of goods | or four lines complete the trellis. It is quickly made, 
are received from there, and a large market is created | and the adyantages of it over the wooden kind are very 
for the provisions and lumber of the agricultural coun- | obvious. The little hooks or feelers that throw them- 
try. The surface here is less wildand rugged than that | selves out at every joint of the vine, at once clasp the 
bordering on the Lehigh, and the hills, though high, | wire, and hold the vine firmly to its place, thus answer- 
are vested of much of their rough, mountain character. | ing their legitimate end, and saving a world of trouble 
In passing down the valley of the Schuylkill, a tolera- | in tying up and supporting the branches. 
ble farming country begins to appear, which givessome | The day ,after arriving in Philadelphia, we rode out 
business and trade to the little towns of Orwigsburg and | to the residence of John Hare Powell, about a mile 
Hamburg in Schuylkill county. As we passed down | above the bridge on the west side of the Schuylkill, to 
the valley, the soil and agriculture improve, and the | see his cattle. He isa gentleman of wealth and has a 
ancient German town of Reading, where we arrived to fine house, which overloo®s the river and city, delight- 
dinner, is surrounded by one of the finest farming neigh- noe situated in the midst of a noble park, finely shaded 
borhoods in our country. This is a large well built, | with a variety of deciduous and evergreen forest trees. 
brick town with many quaint, old-fashioned houses, | Mr. P. was absent; and on inquiry we ascertained that 
with 5000 people, and possessed of vast wealth. Itis fa-| previously to his going to England, afew months before, 
mous for the manufacture of hats, which has long been | he had sold off part of his valuable stock of cattle, and 
carried on to a great extent. The whole country around, | sent the remainder on to a farm in the interior. We 
and in fact all the way to Philadelphia, is thickly settled, | were, however, highly compensated for our visit, in be- 
almost universally with German families. By their} ing shown by his attentive agent two very superior 
habits of patient industry and good management, they | cows, and the most perfectly fine young bull of the 
have acquired great wealth. I have no where seen| short horned Durham breed that I have everseen. All 
better farms. The fields are usually large, and are | these animals he had imported from his own selec- 
kept exceedingly neat. Much plaster is used, and the | tions while lately in England; and notwithstanding their 
land is well manured. I have seldom seen better corn 
and oats. It is not peculiarly a wheat country, although | looked extremely well. The bullI should judge might 
considerable quantities are raised. The buildings are | weigh on the hoof 2000; was two years old past, and his 
almost universally good, and the great stone barns, al- | color a deep mahogony red or brown. We could not 
ways built on asunny slope, with the main body on the | ascertain his cost in England, but the agent assured us 
south or east side jutting afew feet over the basement | that Mr. Powell selected him after much examination, 
er lower story, crammed, as they were, almost to burst- | and declared him the finest bull he had seen in England. 
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I regretted much that I could not have seen Mr. P. as I 
wished particularly to inquire of him respecting the 
comparative advantage of these fine English cattle over 





—_—_—_—_—_—— —————— 
taste, and there is to be a cupola, if our funds will ad- 
mit, 73 feetin height from the ground, 

‘‘The estimated cost, as we propose now to finish it,is 


the best breeds of our own country, and the probable | $5000. Of this sum, #3000 is already subscribed, 
benefits to be derived by the ordinary farmer from their | $2100 of it in this borough; $200 in other parts of the 
production; for afterall, I have made up my mind, that | county, and $700 in the city of Philadelphia. We are 
the course of management which yields the greatest | encouraged to hope, that we shall be able to raise the 





profit at the least expense of labor, is the best which 
our farmers can pursue. ULMUS. 





LAYING THE CORNER STONE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH, IN WEST CHESTER. 


The corner stone of a Presbyterian Church, in this 
borough, was laid on the 3d instant, in the presence of 
a large concourse of citizens of both sexes. 

The ceremony consisted of a statement from Wm.H. 
Dillingham, chairman of the building committee, ex- 
plaining their plan, resources, views, and objects, with 
some remarks upon the importance ofthe work. The 
document to be deposited was then read by Thomas S. 
Bell, Esq. a member ot the committee, who was fol- 
lowed by the Rev. Mr. Stevens in a highly appropriate 
prayer, invoking the blessing of Heaven upon the en- 
terprize. ‘The stone was then adjusted by the master 
builders and architect, when a concluding prayer was 
offered up by Elder Simeon Siegfried. 

Copy of the Document deposited: 

“On Tuesday, July 3d, one thousand eight hundred 
and thirty-two, this corner stone of the 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 

**Was laid by the Rev. William A.Stevens, officiating 
Presbyterian clergyman in this borough; attended by 
William H. Dillingham, Henry Fleming, Asher Miner, 
Joseph A. Davidson, and Thomas §S, Bell, building 
committee. 

*‘And assisted by the Rev. Levi Scott, and Thomas 
Sovereign, of the Methodist Church, and Elder Simeon 
Siegfried, of the Baptist denomination; in the presence 
of numerous other citizens assembled on the occasion. 

**Architect, Thomas U. Walter. 

“Carpenters, David Haines and Jas. Powell. 

“*Stone mason, Eli Pyle. 

“President of the United States, Andrew Jackson. 


“Governor of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, | 


George Wolf. 

“Population of West Chester, 1500. 

“Corresponding committee, Rev. W.A.Stevens, Gen. 
John W. Cunningham, Thomas S. Bell, Wm. H. Dil- 
lingham. 

“Collecting committee, William Everhart, Esq. Gen. 
John W. Cunningham, Robert Ralston, John T, Denny. 

“Trustees, Ziba Pyle, Esq. Robert Ralston, Henry 
Fleming. 

“Thomas Williamson, Scripsit.” 

Then followed the names of subscribers to the fund. 

Mr. John Cornog is the Marble mason. The con- 
tract with him not having been made until after laying 
the corner stone, his name does not appear on the docu- 
ment deposited. 

The following isa copy of the address which by re- 
quest of the building committee has been furnished for 
publication. 


‘‘We have assembled to lay the corner stone of a 
Presbyterian Church. The plan of the house we pro- 
pose to erect has been furnished by a competent archi- 
tect who will superintend its execution, and whose ef- 
forts thus far, have inspired general confidence. The 
building is to be of stone, rough-cast, 75 feet long by 
45 feet wide, and 23 feet in height. It is calculated 
to seat 500 people on the ground floor, and galleries 
can hereafter be erected, to accommodate 300 more, 
if occasion should require. The foundation will be a 
few feet above the pavement, and a sufficient excava- 
tion has been made to admit of the construction of a 
basement story. The architecture is Grecian, in good 


balance before our building is completed. 

**In the site we are happily all united, and our lot, 84 
feet front by 145 feet deep, has been procured upon 
favourable terms. In connexion with it, and within 

| two squares distant, we have presented to us from 
William Everhart, Esq. besides his handsome sub- 
scription, half an acre of land for a burial ground. Our 
contracts with the carpenters, mason, and for stone, 
have been advantageously made. The work is to be 
commenced immediately, and prosecuted vigorously; 
will be covered in this fall, and finished in less than a 
year. 

‘In the stone now to be laid,there will be deposited a 
glass vase, hermetically sealed, containing an account of 
the proceedings of this day, the names of the clergy- 
men attending, the different committees, architect, car- 
penters, mason, and the subscribers to our fund, all 
handsomely written on fine paper, together with a 
copy of the constitution of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States, the Confession of Faith, and a copy 
of the Holy Bible. As historical mementos, we have 
also inscribed upon our paper the names of the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the Governor of the 
Commonwealth, and deposited therewith one of each 
denomination of silver coin struck in the year 1832. 

“This stone is laid in no sectarian spirit, and with no 
proselyting views. We believe that religion is essential 
to the very existence of society, and that without it 
men would soon become a prey to their bad passions, 
and civilization be driven from the earth. However 
any of us may come short in the profession or the prac- 





| tice of it, with humility be it spoken, there are none 


| but feel and recognize its blessings. 

‘“‘Whoever has seen a house of worship erected, a 
| Christian church established, and piety to God success- 
| fully cultivated, has seen wholesome virtues and world- 
| ly prosperity spring up around it. There, he has seen 
| the man who loves his neighbor as himself; the woman 
who looks well to the ways of her own household; the 
| child who honors his parent. The people, respect those 
_who are in authority; the magistrate, ruling in fear; and 
/ there he has seen the approving smile of heaven upon 
_the work of men’s hands. Striking evidences of this 
| truth are before us and around us. Cast an eye over 
this prosperousand happy land; see the churches with 
their spires every where pointing to Heaven; review 
| its history; religion was the corner stone of its settle- 
| ment; oppression came; under cover of a solemn ap- 
| peal to the God of battles, our forefathers achieved 
_ victory and independence. Religion is the corner stone 
| of the government they established. The last official 
,actof the great founder of our liberties, was to com- 
mend religion to his countrymen as the only safeguard 
of our institutions. 

“What a republic can do without religion,the world 
| hasseen. It is written in blood upon the page of his- 
| tory. Anarchy and crime are the incidents of that 

blood-stained page; confusion, horror, dismay, and des- 
potism are in close attendance. Heaven avert such ills 
from us; and Heaven avert the unbeliefand wickedness 
which should deserve them. 

‘Who cansuppose that but for the Christian piety of 

the followers of Pexx, who first brought civilization to 
E sunny hills and smiling vales, Chester county 


' 
{ 


would now have ranked fourth in population, third in 
wealth, and second to none in virtue and intelligence in 
this great commonwealth’ Who but knows that the 
first impulse to improvement in our own thriving town, 
may be traced to the establishment here of a place of 
worship? Other sects have done their part; it remains 
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for us todo ours. The two meeting-houses of the so- | signed by the officers and published in all the papers of 

ciety of Friends, the Methodist meeting house, and a | the county, 

Catholic chapel, are our only houses of public worship. JOSEPH SLOCUM, Chairman. 

The society of Baptists have a meeting house within Jonn Berner, Secretary. 

two miles; while the nearest Presbyterian Church is wail 

= wey from this borough. There are but eight ADDRESS 

places for worship of our particular sect in this large : ae 

and populous omnae. The population of this place is = ae ae JAMES MAY, in Kingston, Ju- 

rapidly increasing. Improvements are every where ys ran _* re convened for the pur- 
oing on. A highly interesting enterprise is about be- ae : pay pe tribute of respect to the memory of 

ing completed, which will bring us within two or three a ie — wha killed in the Wyoming Battle 

hours travel of Philadelphia. What is more important ~ ti Saat and to adopt measures preparatory to 

and most encouraging, the peculiar doctrines of our OEE 

church have been so preached here, for the year past,) Frtzow Cirrzens,—We all feel the interest of the 

to attentive audiences, composed of individuals from _ occasion. It is fifty-four years, this day, since that dis- 

different sects, as, without disguising the truth, not to | astrous event, so memorable in the history of this val- 

wound the feelings, provoke the animosity, or excite ley, which we locally name, ‘‘the Indian battle,” and 

the jealousy of any. The evidence of this is upon our which, under the name of the Wyoming Massacre, ex- 

subscription list. Constituting as we do, but a small cited in favor of the sufferers of those times, the sym- 

part of the community, but for the generosity of other | pathy of the civilized world. The struggle was not 

sects, this enterprise would hardly yet have been com- | one in which the spirit of ambition and of thirst for 

menced; they will please except our cordial thanks. conquest and glory presides. It was the struggle of 

“Brought up Presbyterians ourselves, we have spent fathers, and husbands, and brothers, for the protection 
much of our livesamong Episcopalians, Baptists, Metho- of their property and of their families, and for their 
dists and Friends. We have learnt to believe that sec- | Own lives, against savages who were descending upon 
tarianism constitutes but a small part of religion. In | their homes, coveting the price of scalps and thirsting 
all we have seen bright and shining evidence of Chris- for plunder. Our attention is interested when battles 
tian virtues. From all we have experienced liberality | are fought between armies met to decide a, question of 
and kindness. We profess not to be better than| territory or of glory, But when all that constitutes 
others. We desire to worship God after the manner | home is in dispute, our interest is of another character. 
of our fathers, to give a public testimonial in honor to | The battle fought in this valley on the 3d of July, 1778, 
the faith in which we were educated, to provide, under | Was not one of great political moment in the controver- 
holy auspices, a place where to lay our bones, and to | SY then pending between the United States and Great 
give some assurance that our children shall become | oe But 9" ve e the war . a ae 
hell himeliinin dt maiahther. | presents none so deeply interesting to the domestic feel- 

‘“‘The solemn duty of this day has been assigned to the | ings- The devoted band, who, on that day, left the 
Rev. Mr. Stevens, our pastor. May it be approved in | fort not far from the site of which we are now assem- 
Heaven, and may our church co-operate with the kin- bled, to meet the invaders, was composed chiefly of 
dred institution of other sects already established here, | those whom their country would not have bidden to the 
and with the highly interesting and flourishing semina- public service. The valley had already furnished its 
ries of learning on our right hand and on our left, in | due proportion of men for the common cause of their 
sowing the seeds of piety and virtue, and prepare us all country, and they were then absent from their homes. 
for a blessed immortality.” Notwithstanding the hazards of a frontier residence 

in = re between the colonies and the mother coun- 

— ; try, the inhabitants of Wyoming Valley drank deeply of 

From the Wyoming Herald. | that spirit which was exhibited at Lexington and Bunk- 
er’s Hill, and more systematically in Congress, 4th Jul 

WYOMING MASSACRE. 11776. It was because they Sadana tae cause of 

; American Independence, that they were marked as a 
A meeting of the Committee of Arrangement, ap-| prey for the savages, who enlisted for Great Britain 
pointed to transact business relative to the subject of | against the colonies. 

erecting a monument to the memory of the slain in the _ I find myself here in the midst of some venerable cit- 

Wyoming Massacre, was held on the 3d July, inst. | izens, who were in the rank which faced the enemy on 

one a was appointed Chairman, and John | the memorable 3d of July, and who have survived the 

— iaeees y ave 7 perils and sufferings of that terrible-day, and the vicis- 

g resolutions were unanimously adopt- | situdes of more than half century since. There are 
ed. ’ ; before me others who, though from youth or sex were 

Resolved, That the thanks of the committee, on be- | not actually in the rank, yet were joined in closest ties 
half of the meeting generally, be given to the clergy- | with those that went forth, and were witnesses of the 
men, who officiated this day, Messrs. Murray, May,and | facts of that day and shared in the common distress. I 
Nash, and that copies of the Addresses delivered by | the present audience are very many also, who are “the 
= May and Murray, be requested for publica- | immediate descendants of them that suffered in those 

on. ‘*troublous times.” 

Resolved, That the thanks of this committee, on be-| In elinase te the call of a public meeting, held in 
half of the meeting generally, be given to the persons | this neighbourhood a short time since, you tm assem- 
who were instrumental in finding the bones of those | bled to commemorate the Wyoming Massacre, by taking 
worthies whose memories we this day met to commemo- | measures to erect a Monument on the grave of your fa- 
rate, and also to Mr. Fisher Gay, for his liberality in be- | thers and brothers, who then fell under the Indian toma- 
stowing the ground necessary to erect a monument upon, | hawk. 
and for his attentions to the meeting. The troubles of those times have been hushed for 

‘Resolved, That each individual of this committee, | many years. The Indian who in those days, still lin- 
will further exert himself to obtain subscriptions for the | gered on the mountains that now surround us, has long 
erection of the Monument. — ago retired. When we now look upon this valley, over- 

Resolved, That this committee meet on the first Mon- | spread with an intelligent and happy population, grown 
day evening of August Court next, at the Court| up to wealth and refinement—when we see the waters 
— satan of the Susquehanna, as they roll by us, bearing upon 

esolved, That the proceedings of this meeting, be } their bosom the fruits of a peaceful industry—when we 
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look upon our towns, with their churches and acade- 
mies, we almost overlook the fact, that atime but little 
exceeding fifty years, Wyoming was but a frontier, just 
emerging from a forest of centuries, and still furnishing 
many a lurking place for the native red man. s 

The object of our meeting this day, is to call to mind 
those times of hardship and trial. 

The time but little exceeds sixty years, since the first 
effort was made by civilized men to subdue the soil of 
this valley. The land was not wrested by violent hands 
from the native Indian who had been, from unknown 
times, the lord of its forests. Possession was obtained 
by treaty and purchase. The Indian, at first, looked 
with kindness upon his white neighbour. The inter- 
course between therh, was on the principle of mutual 
hospitality. It was not until some time after the war 
of the American Revolution was opened, that the inha- 
bitants of Wyoming began to suffer from Indian hostili- 
ty. The controversy between Pennsylvania and Con- 
necticut concerning jurisdiction over the valley, had 

reviously been the cause of serious troubles to them, 

ut when the subject of American Independence be- 
gan to be agitated, this controversy was suspended. At 
this time, the population of Wyoming amounted toseve- 
ral thousands. The mass of them cordially espoused 
the cause of their country. Some individuals had proved 
treacherous and had gone over to the side of the enemy. 
It was these, doubtless, who, being acquainted with the 
condition of the vallev, directed the eye of the enemy 
to this spot, and gave such information as laid the foun- 
dation for the plan of a descent upon it. 

Twocompanies of men had been levied here, origi- 
nally for the defence of their own frontier. But there 
appearing then no hostile demonstrations in this quar- 
ter, they were required for the general service, and 
were called out of the valley, to join the army of the 
United States. Parts of other companies had gone out 
of the valley as volunteers, making inthe aggregate, 
about300 men. Thus the military strength of the val- 
ley was essentially weakened. As the i 1778 ad- 
vanced, the security of the inhabitants of Wyoming be- 

anto be disturbed. Several times, at alarms, all the 
inhabitants had left their houses and retired to the forts; 
but had as often returned to their lands. 

In the Spring of 1778, reports reached them, of the 
assembling of British, Indians, and Tories, at Niagara, 


Forty Fort, amounted toebout 370 men. These put 
themselves under the command of Colonel Zebulon 
Butler, an officer of the ‘‘Continental” army, living at 
that time here with his family, on furlough. 

On the evening of the 2d July, the enemy advanced 
through a defile in the mountain, into the valley, and 
took possession of Wintermoot Fort, which being o¢cu- 
pied by a few families, of whom the most were well af: 
fected to the British cause, had been opened to them. 
Some were found, ready also to meet them with provi- 
sion. The enemy’s force was from 900 to 1200 men, of 
whom upwards of 400 were Indians, headed by their 
chief Brandt, the rest were British and tories command- 
edby Col. John Butler. In the councils in Forty Fort, 
the propriety of going forth to meetthe enemy was a 
subject of warm discussion. The superior and more 
judicious officers advised to remain in the Fort, and to 

hold out against the enemy until the expected relief 
should be received from the regular army. Others urg- 
ed that their supplies in the fort must soon fail; that the 
enemy would ravage their farms, and burn their houses, 
and destroy their harvest, then nearly ripe. Besides, 
they had had no information respecting relief. ‘The five 
men who had arrived from the regular army, had come 
without any information on the subject. The enemy 
would be strengthened, whilst themselves would be 
weakened by delay. 

Early in the morning of the 3d July, a flag appeared 
before Forty Fort, sent by the enemy with a demand of 
surrender. This was of course refused, as preparations 
had been made for meeting the invaders. To meet in 
open field, the enemy’s force, so much superior, would, 
of course, be extremely hazardous. But it had been 
determined to go forth from the fort for the purpose. 

| The bearer* of the flagstaff was himself a citizen of 
| the valley, but then a prisoner with the enemy. He 
| had been sent in company with others to bear the flag 
(his family being detained as hostages for his return. ) 
When he saw that his friends in Forty Fort were making 
| preparations to leave it to meet the enemy, as he knew 
| the force that was opposed to them,his heart being with 
| them, he wept. But the question had been decided. 
| When all things were made ready, the 370 went out. 
What a moment of interest was that to themselves, to 
the wives and children whom they were leaving in the 
forts behindthem! How must the eyes of those they 


for the purpose of making a descent upon the valley. | parted from, have followed them on their march till 


Messengers were <lispatched to the commander-in-chief 


of the ‘‘Continental” army, to represent the exposed 
situation of this frontier, and to ask .for the return 
of the companies that had been called away from 
it. 

The forces that had assembled at Niagara, soon reach- 
ed the head waters of the Susquehanna. From Tioga, 
they floated down on rafts and in canoes. Their approach 
was discovered on the Ist of July. On that day a num- 
ber of men from the valley had gone up the river about 
twenty miles, for the purpose of scouting, and of bring- 
ing away the bodies of some citizens who had been 
killed there by a party of Indians. Whilst there, they 
ascertained that a large body of enemies had landed 
above them, and were lying behind the mountain on 
their left, whither they had retired for the purpose of 
concealing their march. The company hastily return- 
ed, lest their retreat might be cut off. The whole mi- 


| = went out of sight, and then their hearts have gone 
with them into the battle. 

It was not a question of spoils that was to be decid- 
ed. It was a question whether the husbands, and the 
fathers, and the brothers would ever return; whether 
the Indians would come down upon the wives and chil- 
dren, and take them into captivity and slavery, and 

perhaps to torture. 

It was about 3 o’clock, P.M. when thesettlers reach- 
ed the bank of Abraham's Creek. There, as they had 
understood, they were to meet the enemy; but none 
were in sight. Col. Butler, apprehending an ambush, 
deemed it prudent to halt at this pointand to make no 
further offensive movement. But his foresight was dis- 

| regarded by others, and his remonstrances were ineffec- 
tual. The smoke of Wintermoot Fort, which the ene- 
my had fired when they left it, could be seen. This 
was interpreted as an evidence, that the invaders were 











litia of the valley was immediately assembled in Forty | retiring from the valley, and was urged as an argument 
Fort, with the exception of a few individuals left in | for advancing. Col. Butler, at last, contrary to hisown 
other forts, to have charge of the women and children | judgment, but finding the step necessary to preserve 
inthem. The force of the valley was irregular, com-| the confidence of some of the officers who had put 
posed almost exclusively of men undisciplined for war. | themselves under his command, and who were more 
They were the militia, who after the supply of the quo- | ardent than prudent, gave orders for advancing. An- 
ta of the valley to the regular army, where left for | other halt was made near the place where we are now 
the cultivation and defence of the soil. Five men who | assembled, but, the enemy still not appearing, it was 
had held commissions in the regular army,and had thrown | determined to move onto Wintermoot Fort. It was 
them up, for the purpose of returning to the defence of | there the invaders were stationed. Their left was com- 
their families, arrived,some a day or two before, and the 
rest on the 2dof July. The whole force, collected in 
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poset! of the British and tories, commanded by Col. 
John Butler, was extended towards the river, and their 


WYOMING MASSACRE. 
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fourteen who were taken, and amongst them himself, 
were placed around an Indian woman that she might, 


right, composed of Brandt’s Indians, extended across a| at her ease, massacre them with the tomahawk. He 


marsh on to the mountain. When the ‘‘settlers’’ had 
formed their line for battle, the left extended toward 
the marsh, commanded by Col. Nathan Denison, and the 





himself had effected his escape. 
The slain could not be buried until the flesh was 
wholly decomposed, after which the bones were col- 


right towards the river, under the command of Col. lected and deposited in one common grave, that which 


Zebulon Butler. The enemy’s line could not be dis- 
cerned. ‘lhe British and the tories on the left, had re- 
tired a little above Fort Wintermoot, that the attention 
of the Settlers might be directed thither. The Indians, 
on the left, were cowering behind bushes which cover- 
ed the ground. They remained silent and without mo- 
tion, until their victims approached to a convenient dis- 
tance, when they instantly showed their whole line, by 
opening the murderous fire of their rifles. 

The battle at once became general. The enemy’s 
rifles thinned terribly the ranks of ‘the settlers,” who 
stood and fought desperately until the Indians came 
round from the mountain, with hideous yell, and with 
their tomahawks, upon the rear. Col. Denison, having 
given orders to his wing to fall back, in order to antici- 
pate the Indians on their rear, this was understood by 
many, as an order for retreat. In the meantime, the 
British regulars by acting with doubled force on the 








| is now open before us, In their flight from the valley, 


| women and children suffered greatly. They were ob- 


| 


liged to go through an extensive forest, through which 
the only passage was an Indian path. The report of 
their misfortunes went before them, and they were 
| every where recognized as the unhappy fugitives from 
| Wyoming. Some returned the next year, some after 
| several years and some never. - Many of those who re- 
turned, and who had before these troubles lived inde- 
pendently, found themselves here in a state of poverty, 
| their possessions having been wholly destroyed by the 





| enemy. There was scarcely a mother who was not a 


widow, and not a family that did not mourn the loss of 

some one or more members. 
such its consequences. 

But even after this, the security ofthe valley was not 

entirely undisturbed. Parties of Indians, hanging on 

| the borders of the settlements, harrassed individuals who 


Such was the battle and 


right, had thrown it into confusion. ‘he battle lasted | might chance to be out of reach of the protection of 


but fifteen minutes, when “the settlers” being about to 
be entirely hemmed in, fled. Their flight was that of a 
complete rout. Multitudes fell under the tomahawks 


of the Indians who pursued them in every direction. | 


Some ran to the river—many were slaughtered on the 


| the forts. The expedition of Gen. Sullivan, and final- 

| ly the general peace relieved Wyoming of the troubles 
arising from Indian incursions. 

| When upwards of fifty years have gone, we are now 

|in quiet possession of this valley. The sun, in his 


bank~ some were shot whilst in the water—some few | daily journey looks upon few spots, on which the Crea- 
succeeded in swimming to the opposite shore, and es- | tor has combined more of the materials necessary for 
caped. Almost every individual who was overtaken | earthly happiness. No object of price, in general, can 
was slaughtered and scalped, two or three only were | be gained without pains-taking and struggle and sacri- 


kept alive as prisoners. On this dreadfulday about 300 





were killed or missing, and never heard of, and about 
230 wives were made widows. 

When the firing commenced, it was heard by the fa- 
milies that had been left behind, in the forts and other 
places. Some on the opposite side of the river, were | 
waiting on the shore to see some one who might tell | 
the issue of the battle. All watched for news. The | 
event was announced at sundown at Forty Fort by one | 
who had rode from the field. It was soon heard in | 
Wilkesbarre, by one* who had escaped by swimming | 
across the river. All that could, fled; some to the 


mountain on the east; others hastened down the river, | before you. 


in canoes. 
The few who fled into Forty Fort soon capitulated, | 
the enemy promising to preserve their lives and proper- | 
ty, provided they would no more take up arms during | 
the war. But the Indians went through the valley, and | 
laid Wilkesbarre, and houses in every place, in ashes. | 
Those who escaped with their lives, from Forty Fort, | 
finding themselves without security against the Indians, | 
whom the British commander said he could not control, | 
hastened from the valley. On the night after the bat- | 
tle, some of the fugitives met, at Bear Creek, a com- | 
pany of 80 of the men who had been drawn from Wy- | 
oming, commanded by Capt. Spalding, on their way to 
the valley, for its relief. These men were in high | 
spirits at the prospect of being at home, until they | 
learned the misfortunes of the day. They then went | 
back as far as Stroudsburg, where they remained and | 
were joined by some of the fugitives and others. About 
six weeks after the battle, they came into the valley with 
the fugitives under their protection. They found 
scarcely a house standing in the valley that once had 
seemed so prosperous and happy. They went to the 
battle ground to look upon the slain; there were, of 
course, no features left by which any of their kindred | 
could be recognized. In one spot thirteen bodies were | 
found in a circular position, according to the report of | 
one of the fugitives, who said that after the battle, 





* The late Judge Hollenback. : 
VoL. X. 6 
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The independence of our common country was 
not secured without a long and toilsome struggle. This 
valley, sorich in soil, so lovely in scenery, could not be 
possessed securely till a sacrifice was made, and that too 
of blood. The hands that more than half a century 
ago first struck the axe intothe forests that had for ages 
shadowed these plains, lie mingled with the dust. The 
troubles of those times, when the Indians descended 
upon this valley, were borne by heads that are pillow- 
ed beneath the soil. See, fellow-citizens, the sacrifice 
which was made by the first civilized tenants of this 
valley. The grave containing their bones is uncovered 
You see for yourselves the marks of the 
tomahawk and scalping knife on the heads which are 
here uncovered, after having rested for more than fifty 


years. Peace be in this grave; sacred be the memory 
of them that sleep here. 


A few who were themselves sharers in the toils and 
difficulties of those times, yet survive, and are here 
this day to bear witness for us. Venerable citizens, we 
respect you for your years, we honor you for the part 
you bore in the doing's and the sufferings of those days, 
we love and cherish the principles of liberty which an- 
imated you, we owe you a debt of gratitude for the 
happy inheritance, which you did your part to preserve 
unimpaired for your children. You have passed within 
the lines of a second half century since you opened a 
grave here for your brothers whom the Indians slaugh- 
tered on these plains. This valley, which you saw as it 
was when but a frontier, you survive to see in the midst 
of a population of many hundreds of thousands over- 
spreading the country beyond you. But on this day, 
and where you now are, you cannot but think of what 

ou once saw in this place. We would stand aside 
while you look into this grave and see the bones of your 
brothers which fifty-four years ago, you assisted in 
‘sadly laying here.”” We would not intrude whilst as 
you stand beside these bones, you think how you stood 
beside your friends when they lived. For your sakes 
we are glad that this day hascome. We rejoice to think 
that you may see yet a stone raised here, on which the 
names of those you laid m this spot shall be engraven. 
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Fellow-citizens generally: The erection of a stone | The following communication from-the directors of 


on this spot in memory of the dead who rest here, is but | the Girard Bank, was received, and was referred to the 
a small tribute of gratitude. Ishould do you injustice | Mayor, City Treasurer, and City Solicitor, with power 
if I should suppose there was any occasion for argument | to act. 

on the propriety of your giving your aid to this object. | 








The object commends itself instinctively to all who | PHILADELPHIA, July 12, 1852. 
have that interest in this valley, which belongs to you. | To the Select and Common Councils of the city of Phila- 
The memory of those who fell on the 3d of July, 54 delphia. 


years ago, shall be retained not merely on the cold stone! Gzrnriremen—The undersigned being a committee 
which you will erect on their grave. It shall live in | appointed by the directors of the Girard Bank of the 
your hearts. | city of Philadelphia, for the purpose of obtaining the 

Let us take a lesson from the history which we have | use of the Banking house of the late Stephen Girard, 
been reviewing. Let us learn to estimate the value of | beg leave respectfully to state: ‘That they have made 
our civil liberty according to the price which was paid | application to the trustees of the late Stephen Girard, 
for it. Receiving that blessing as an inheritance, apart | and have ascertained that a satisfactory arrangement 
from the bloody wars which were required to make it | can be made with them for the time the building will 
sure, We may underrate its preciousness. The suffer-| be in their possession; but as the business under their 
ings of the Wyoming settlers, had their origin in the | charge, will in all probability be closed within the pre- 
part that they took in the question of American inde- | sent year, and as the undersigned are desirous of effect- 
pendence. Those who first kindled the fires of revo- | ing an arrangement which will enable the bank which 
lution on this continent, were men worthy to be en- | they represent, to retain possession of the premises, 
trusted with the charge of civil liberty. Their princi-| they desire to know whether the Councils will rent the 
ples were thoroughly tested. The deposit now is in| Banking house, (when it shall come into their posses- 
our hands, to be kept for future generations. May we | sion,) to the Girard Bank, for what length of time, and 
prove worthy of it, and transmit it to them unimpaired. | upon what terms—subject to the lease which the old 

May the stranger who in after times may visit this | Bank of the United States has upon the premises. An 
spot, and see here a stone raised in memory of those | early answer is respectfully solicited. 
who fell in the conflict, ever find here a population JAMES SCHOTT, 
worthy of their parentage; may the features of those | THOS. CAVE. 
heroes live in their posterity. ; 

While we acknowledge what we owe to those of} The annexed letter from the Mayor, enclosing cer- 
whose toils we are reaping the fruits, we are not to lose | tain documents, was received. 
sight of the fact, that it is to the good purpose of Him, Maror’s Orrice, 
in whose hands all we instruments, that the glory ofall | Philadelphia, July 13, 1832. g 
that has been done for us, and for all that we now in- ; , 
herit, isdue. The independence of our common coun- To the President of the _— —. gag Councils of 
try, the legacy which we inherit in peace, was nota the city of Phila —— 
thing of accident. The Supreme Arbiter between na-| _Gentlemen—I enclose a communication from Judge 
tions, had designs of good to our happy country and } Henry Bry, the friend and agent of the late Mr. Girard, 
to the world in the establishment of our independence. | containing valuable information on the subject of the 
We see already how the principles laid down in the | Ouachita lands, a part of the bequest of the late bene- 
charter of rights, put forth in Congress 56 years ago, | factor ofthe city. Ialso enclose a Power of Attorney 
have been as a leaven of liberty in the nations. The! from the corporation of the city of New Orleans, by 
principles of our happy constitution are healthful to our | which Judge Bry is constituted their agent, with full 
political body. Let us cherish them. | power to act for them, and to co-operate with the au- 

The grand principle is, that the happiness of the | thorities of this city, in any measures that may be agreed 
people is the end for which civil government is institut- | on, in relation to the title or the improvement of the 
ed. But it is not for us to enjoy at any rate, the gift | lands. As Judge Bry’s visit to this city has been induc- 
that is bestowed upon us. If we prove not ourselyes | ed by the subject referred to, I beg leave to suggest 
worthy of it, it may be taken from us and given to | the appointment of a committee, with such powers as 
others. We are to co-operate with the designs of the | will authorise a speedy and satisfactory termination of 
God of our fathers. We have a sacred trust which we the arrangements it may be found necessary to make 
must keep; not merely the trust of civil liberty, but of | with him. _ ; 3 
that which is necessary to preserve that liberty, the I am, with great respect, your ob’t serv’t, 
true religion. B. W. RICHARDS. 


Friends, I take my leave of you. Though the airl|} Mr. Groves offered the following resolution which 
first breathed was not of this valley, I am proud to be | was agreed to. 
adopted amongst you. My heart is with you in the ob-} Resolved, That the communication from the Mayor, 
ject of this day’s meeting. It shall live in my memory | with the documents accompanying it, relative to lands 
as one of the most interesting circumstances of my re- | in the state of Louisana, in which the corporation of the 
sidence amongst you, that I was with you on this day, | city of Philadelphia have an interest, under the will of 
and that the office was assigned me, which I have thus | the late S. Girard, Esq. be referred to the committee on 
humbly fulfilled. When the bones which we here see | the Girard legacy; that said committee be authorised to 
before us shall rise from their bed of dust, and ours | confer with Judge Henry Bry, and to accept his ser- 
with them, may we have an inheritance which wars | yices on such terms and conditions, as they may deem 
shall never disturb; the inheritance which blood, but | proper;—and with the assistance of the City Solicitor, 
not that of man, has purchased. to prepare allthenecessary papers to enable Judge Bry 
=: | to carry into execution a for + gore his -- 
From | vice may be accepted—and that the said papers be 
FO ac ea a tr LS. | signed by the Mayor, and sealed with the corporate 


. seal of the city. 
Thursday, July 12, 1832. Mr. J coleeues presented a petition for paving Prosper- 


SELECT COUNCIL—Mr. Perrit was called to the ous alley, which was referred to the paving committee, 
chair, in the absence of the president. A communica- | with power to act. 


tion was received from the city treasurer, with a copy Mr. Dvang, as chairman of the watering committee, 


of his quarterly accounts, which were referred to the | made the two following reports and resolutions, which 
committee of accounts. | were adopted: 
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The watering committee respectfully represent to the | It will be observed in the law above referred to, that 
Select and Common Councils of the city of Phila- | the city is authorized to construct these works at any 
delphia, that, in consequence of the location of the | time within five years; and the committee would be dis- 
Pennsylvania rail-road near Fair Mount, a small piece | posed to avail themselves of a part of this privilege, if 
of land, triangular in shape, bounded by the rail-road, | they could do so with propriety. They respectfully in- 
by Coates street, and by ground of Mr. Henry Moliere, | form Councils, however, that the neighboring district of 
has been detached from the Fair Mount property, be- | Spring Garden, is at the present time, constructing a 
longing to the city, of which it had before formed a} spacious wharf and landing at the foot of Coates 
part: they further represent, that, in consequence of the | street, with which the city work must at some time be 
same location,’a part of the lot of Mr. Henry Moliere, connected, and that it is important that the city work 
adjoining the city property at Fair Mount, has been de- | should be carried on at the same time; by proceeding 
tached from the main part thereof; andthe part so de- | hand-in-hand with their neighbors, the work may be 
tached, bounded on two of its sides by city property, | done more substantially and economically, than if each 
on another side by Moliere street, and on the remaining ; were to act distinctly, as to time and mode. 
side or front, by the rail-road. The committee believe | Councils will observe that, in relation to the works re- 
that the city and Mr. Moliere, ought to exchange the | ferred to herein, as well as the proposed purchase from 
lots here mentioned, Mr. Moliere taking the one first | Mr. Moliere, it was not in the power of the committee 
above described, and the city the other; to this arrange- | to make anticipations, or to embrace them in estimates 
ment Mr. Moliere has assented; but, as his lot is much | for the present vear. Such, indeed, have been the 
larger than that of the city, he has required an equiva- | changes in the entire neighborhood of Fair Mount, al- 
lent for the difference, which the committee do not con- | terations which the city could not, and ought not to 
sider unreasonable; they, therefore, ask authority to | control, that concurrence in improvement on the part 
conclude a contract with Mr. Moliere, so that his lot may | of the city, and of course expense, has been unavoida- 
be obtained for city uses, that the small city lot may be | ble. As soon, however,as the changes now in operation, 
granted to him, and that a fair compensation may be | the regulation, curbing, &c. of streets, and foundations 
made to him for the difference in value between the | of landings on the Schuylkill shall have been made, an 
lots; it being, however, understood that Mr. Moliere is | end will be put to expense, and the city property 
to grant to the city, his entire interest in the soil of that | will be compact in itself, and out of the reach of extra- 
part of Moliere street, which originally constituted a | neous interference. These results are so desirable, that 
part of his property. The committee, therefore, offer | the committee persuade themselves, that Councils will 
the following resolution: readily concur in the measures which the committee 

Resolved, by the Select and Common Councils, &c. | deem it their duty to propose. 

That the watering committee be, and they are hereby | Resolved, &c, That the watering committee be and 
authorized to contract with Mr. Henry Moliere, in rela- | they are hereby authorized to contract for the forma- 
tion to the lots above mentioned, on the principles | tion and construction of a pier and ice-breaker at the 
stated, namely, that they may cause a conveyance tobe | foot of Coates street, that they be authorized to draw, 
made to him of the triangular lot above described, | in payment thereof, out of any moneys in the treasury 
that they may accept from him a conveyance of that | arising from water rents of 1832; and that, if there should 
part of his lot adjoining the city Fair Mount property, | not be adequate funds from that source, they be au- 
as above described, and that they may cause to be paid | thorized to draw from the city treasury for the needful 
to him such sum, as they may believe to be a fair equi- | surplus, in anticipation of the water rents of 1833. 

lent for the property acquired. Mr. Duane offered the annexed resolution, which was 

The watering committee respectfully represent to the | adopted, and Messrs. Duane, Massey, Baker, and 
Select and Common Councils of Philadelphia, that, on | Wainwright, were appointed the committee. 
the 6th of March last, an act was passed by the Legisla- Resolved, &c. Thata committee of two members of 
ture of Pennsylvania, authorizing the city of Philadel- | each Council be appointed to inquire into the manner 
phia, to erect a guard-pier and ice-breaker, at the foot |in which the streets, alleys, and courts in the city of 
of Coates street, in such amanner as to protect the wa- | Philadelphia, are now cleansed; whether better regula- 
ter works at Fair Mount, and to preserve the purity of tions than those existing may not be adopted: and that 
the water of the river Schuylkill: hey further repre- | the said committee be authorized to report by ordi- 
sent, that a survey and soundings have been made, un- nance or otherwise. 
der the direction of the committee, by Mr. Thomas L. Mr. Groves, as chairman of the committee to whom 
Grover, and Mr. F. Graff, the superintendent of the wa- | was referred the petition of Messrs. M. & S. N. Lewis, 
ter works, at the foot of Coates street, with a view to | made the following report. The ordinance referred to 
the erection of the pier and ice-breaker, authorized to | Was passed by the Select Council. 
be made; the dimensions of the proposed works are as The committee to whom was referred the memorial 
follows: of Messrs. M. & N. Lewis, respectfully report, 

Length, extending westward from the line of That they have been furnished with the affidavits of the 
the wharf, adjoining the store-house be- stone mason, the carpenter, and the lumber merchant, 


























longing to the city, 240 feet | proving the truth of the facts alleged by the memori- 
Width, north and south, 40 feet | alists. These affidavits are hereunto annexed. 
Average depth of water and mud, 12 feet | The committee are of opinion, that the prayer of the 
The estimated cost of the proposed works is as fol- | petitionersis reasonable,and as their case is embraced by 
lows: the bill already reported by the committee, entitled ‘A 
Thirty thousand feet of hemlock timber at supplement to an ordinance entitled an ordinance to pre- 
17 cents, $5100 00 | vent the construction of wooden and brick paned build- 
Three thousand feet of white pine timber, ings, and for preventing the extension of injuries from 
at 27 cents, 810 00 | fire, passed on the 8th day of June, 1832,” the com- 
Eighteen thousand, eight hundred pounds | mittee deem it unnecessary to do more in this case, 
- —— bolts, at 6 cents, 1128 00 than recommmend the passage of the bill. 
pen — pte, yaa . ye 75 cents, pe = | COMMON COUNCIL.—Mr. Leaman presented the 
Four thousand yards of earth, for filling u following petition from the commissioners, for erecting 
ot Id entin ’ SUP, i | a new Prison, which was read and laid on the table. 
Wheeling-plank and incidentals, 190 00 | To the Select and Common Councils of the city of Phila- 
‘ —_— delphia. 


$8500 00' The undersigned, commissioners appointed in pursu- 
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ance of an act of the General Assembly of the common- The committee are advised, that if the survey of 
wealth, to superintend the erection of the new county | Mr. Howell were erroneous, it will be easy for the pe- 
prison and debtors apartment, for the city and coun- | titioner to have the error legally ascertained; and they 
ty of Philadelphia, having contracted for the delivery | believe that until such a course has been pursued, it 
of several thousand perches of stone on the Schuylkill, | will not be expedient forthe Councils to act on the sup- 
and finding great difficulty in obtaining a suitable | position that such an error exists in the survey. They 
landing on the said river, respectfully ask the Councils | therefore respectfully submit the following resolution: 
to grant them permission to occupy Lombard street | Resolved, That the committee be discharged from the 











wharf, for the purpose at such rent as may be agreed | further consideration of Mr. Bunker’s petition. 


upon. The commissioners feel confident that such an 


we will greatly facilitate the progress of the 
work. 

Mr. Lenman offered the annexed resolution, which 
was agreed to. 

That the committee on the Schuylkill wharves be, 
and they are hereby authorised to let Lombard street 
wharf, to the County prison, and on such terms as may 
be agreed upon. 


Mr. Ryay, as chairman of the committee on the Draw- ' 


bridge lot, made the following report and resolution, 
which were adopted. 


To the Select and Common Councils. 

The committee to whom was referred the memorial 
of J. Kern, junior, and George Snyder, beg leave to re- 
port, 

That the memorialists are lessees of a small lot of 
ground on Water street, on a lease from the city for 21 
years, from the 25th September 1818, with certain con- 
ditions and covenants as set forth in their memorial. 
That they have erected asmall tenement on the said lot, 
which at the expriration of the term is to be paid for 
by the city on a valuation, not, however, to exceed 
$3000. ‘That by the terms of their lease they are not 


All which is respectfully submitted. 

The Paving Committee to whom was referred the 
petition of a number of persons requesting Ashton 
| street to be filled up from Mulberry to Filbert street, 

report: 

That they have examined said street,and are of opin- 
ion it should be filled up, and offer the following resolu- 
tion to carry the same into effect. 

Resolved, That the City Commissioners under the 
superintendence of the Paving Committee, cause Ash- 
ton street from Mulberry street to Filbert street to be 
filled up as soon as practicable, and charge the same to 

| appropriation, No 21. 

Mr. Sxxron offered the annexed resolution, which 
was, on the motion of Mr. Sullivan, postponed. . 

Whereas, it has pleased the Almighty God to afflict 
the nations of Asia and Europe with the Spasmodic 
Cholera, a pestilence, which in its course has swept 
thousands of our fellow beings from time to eternity. 
And, whereas, information has reached us,by facts unde- 
niable, that its direful effects have already been felt on 
the American shores, especially in the cities of Quebec 
and Montreal; and recently in New York, and in 
all probability, by its rapid marches, may shortly 





permitted to assign it without the expressed consent of | reach this city, and although the recent and energetic 


the city. 
The memorialists ask of Councils, first, to purchase of 


measures which have been adopted are calculated to 
mitigate its effects, may not entirely prevent its arrival 
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them the remainder of their term at this time, by pay- | among us—yet it becomes us, after using all these pre- 
ing such sum as may be the value thereof, and of the | cautionary means, to look to Him, whoalone canavert 
improvements at an appraisement:—or, second, to give / this dreadful evil, with becoming reverence and humil- 
assent to the disposal thereof, by the petitioners to | ity. 
whomsoever they may think proper. | Therefore, Resolved, by the Select and Common 
Both branches of the alternative, appear tothe com- | Councils, that it be earnestly recommended to our fel- 
mittee objectionable. The first invites the city toa | low citizens, to assemble in their respective places of 
poe. such as, in the judgment of the committee, | worship on Thursday the 19th day of July next, and to 
if it shall ever be desirable, is not so at least at the pre- | observe the same as a day of humiliation, fasting, and 
sent moment. Ifthe lessees are desirous to anticipate | prayer to Almighty God, that he would be most gracious 





the sale which by their lease is to be made to the city, 
in September, 1839, they may fairly be required to 
name the price at which they are now willing to make 
such sale. 
city to surrender its right of approving or disapproving 
of any assignment hereafter to be made--a right which 
may be presumed to be of some value, since the city 
has expressly reserved it; and to give general consent 
beforehand, to whatever assignment the lessees may 
choose to make. 

The committee, not being aware of any reason for 
granting the request of the memorialists, recommend 

or adoption the following resolution: 

** Resolved, That the committee be discharged from 
the further consideration of the memorial.” 

Mr. Baker as chairman of the paving committee made 
the following reports and resolution, which were agreed 
to. 


The Paving Committee, to whom was referred the peti- 
tion of Nathan Bunker, report: 


That the petitioner alleges, that Locust street, as laid 
out by the executive council of the state, is a street of 
only 40 feet in width; and that the survey of Reading 
Howell, made under the authority of the city, erronous- 
ly ascribes to it a width of 50 feet. The petitioner is 
the owner of a lot at the north-west corner of Locust 
street and Washington Square; and being desirous of 
building thereon, he wishes the city first to take mea- 
sures by an application to the Court of Quarter Sessions, 
to have the street widened to 50 feet, according to law. 


The second proposition simply asks of the | 


day. 


ly pleased to avert his judgment from these United 
States, and especially from the beloved city in which we 
| reside. 
Resolved, That the Mayor be requested to issue his 
' proclamation to that effect, recommending to the citi- 


| zens as far as practicable to observe the same, by clos- 


ings their stores and suspending their businéss on that 


Monday, June 18, 1832. 

| SELECT COUNCIL.—Mr. Groves moved to take 
up for consideration the ordinance relative to the Ma- 
sonic Hall, which was passed. 


The annexed communication from the executors of 
| Stephen Girard was received. 


| T’o the Select and Common Council of the city of Phi- 

| ladelphia. 

_ The undersigned executors of Stephen Girard, have 
noticed in the public papers a report made on the 28th 
ult, to the Select and Common Councils, by a committee 
appointed to confer with the trustees of the bank of S. 

| Girard, on the subject of certain lands in Schuylkill 
county, which report contains the following paragraph : 

‘*Your committee cannot close this report without 
expressing their surprise and astonishment, that the ex- 
ecutors of Mr. Girard, should have taken upon them- 
selves, the responsibility of suspending all the contracts, 
and directions made by him for the improvement of a 
property which they knew he so anxiously desired to 
have accomplished.” 

The undersigned think it may be right simply to re- 
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mark, that the lands in question passed, with the other Select and Common Councils of the city of Philadel- 
real estate, direct to the public authorities of the city, | phia, 


and were at no time in possession of the executors, or 


Section 1. That Water street be and the same is 


in any manner cognizable by them; that the under- | hereby laid out anew, of the uniform width of thirty- 


signed did not take upon themselves the responsibility 
of suspending contracts for their improvement; that 
they exercised no control over those contracts, or the 
parties connected with them, nor ever gave any orders 
or directions whatever in relation to the said lands or 
contracts, 
Respectfully, 

TIMOTHY PAXSON, 

THOS. P COPE, 

JOSEPH ROBERTS, 

W. J. DUANE, 

JOHN A, BARCLAY. 
Philadelphia, July 16, 1832, 


The following communication from Mr. W. J. Dvaxe 
was also received, 


To the Presidents and Members of the Select and Com- 
mon Councils. 

Gentlemen,—I have concurred, with the other exe- 
cutors of the late Mr. Girard, in a note this day ad- 
dressed to you by them, because the report therein re- 
ferred to is in some respects erroneous, and because 
the other executors deemed it correct to say so. 

Something more, however, seems to be proper on 
my part; for, I am told, that some of the authors of the 
report refer to letters, written by me, as an excuse for 
their general denunciation. I do not desire to conceal 
any acts or errors of mine; on the contrary, I wish to 
avow them, if they are attributed to others: and, ac- 
cordingly, I assure you, that if, in writing any letters, 
or in any thing contained therein, I erred, the guilt 
was wholly my own; I acted as an individual, and did 
not consult others. 

I have not copies of any letters, that I may have 


written, but the facts according to my recollection, are | 


simply these. At Mr. Girard’s desire, I had been in 
the practice of corresponding with some of his agents, 
on his business, and had some of that business exclu- 
sively under my charge: at his death, or soon after, I 
wrote to two of them, recommending what I believed 
ought to be done under existing circumstances, and, 
possibly urging a suspension of proceedings until the 
wishes of those, who might be interested, should be 
known. Whether what I recommended was done, I know 


not, but I am sure, that my motives were correct, that 


my advice was discreet, that if followed no evil ensued, 
and that what, on an emergency, was advised by me, 
was afterwards, on reflection, directed by others to be 
done. 

My object, however, in writing this note, is to stand 
between the shaft of censure and the other executors, 
rather than to shun it myself: Iam not aware that I er- 


nine feet throughout, according to a certain plan 
and description made under the authority of the coun- 
cils of the city by Samuel Hains, City Surveyor, which 
plan and description are annexed to and made part of 
this ordinance,—and that the courses and width of said 
street shall henceforth conform in all respects to the 
said plan and description. 

Section 2. That Water street as laid out by the first 
section of this ordinance be and the same is hereby 
opened as a common and public highway; and that it 
shall be the duty of the attorney and solicitor for the 
corporation to make or cause to be made a record of the 
same in the court of Quarter Sessions of the county of 
Philadelphia accordingly. 

Mr. Duane offered the annexed resolution which 
was passed by the Select Council but the Common 
Council had adjourned before it was sent in to them. 

Resolved, &c. That the Select and Common Coun- 
cils of the city of Philadelphia, hereby consent and 
agree that the executors of the late Stephen Girard, 
shall pay the collateral inheritance tax on all the real 
estate devised by the said testator to the city of Phila- 
delphia, and the receipts and sums so paid shall be ac- 
cepted as a partof the residuary funds bequeathed to 
the city of Philadelphia by the said testator, to the 
amount thereof. 

The Select Council corcurred in the resolutions 
passed by the Common Council at their last meeting. 

(An invitation from the trustees of the University, to 
attend the commencement, was read and accepted.) 

The paving committee to whom was referred the 
petition of Joseph Roberts requesting permission to in- 
troduce an iron pipe from his cellar at the corner of 
Dock and Walnut streets, into the culvert in Dock 

street, at his own expense; report: 
| That frequently having been requested by a number 
| of persons residing in Dock street to look at their dif- 
| ferent cellars, anda petition having been presented to 
| councils some time back respecting the water in the 
cellars, the petition of J. Roberts being from the same 
| cause they have examined them and find itis occasioned 
| from the culvert being full of water at high tide in for- 
| cing its way through the earth into the cellars, and as 
the tide ebbs it does not find its way out in consequence 
of their being no force to carry it off. Mr. Roberts pro- 
| poses to place an iron pipe with a valve from his cellar 
| to the culvert, to draw the water out; the committee 

are of opinion the petition should be granted, provided 
‘he pay all expense, under the superintendence to the 
| city commissioners, and offer the following ordinance 
| to carry the same into effect. 





red; if I did, I desire to carry the whole burden of | The ordinance passed by the Select Council at their 


blame; and hope, that those who seem so anxious to 
find fault, may never have a load more oppressive 
than mine will be in the present instance. 
Very respectfully, yours, 

July 16, 1832. W. J. DUANE. 

Mr. Groves moved to take up for consideration, the 
resolution attached to the report of the committee, to 
visit the lands of the late Stephen Girard in Schuylkill 
county, made on the 28th June, which was agreed to, 
and the resolution was passed by the Select Council, 

Mr. Massey read in his place the following ordinance 
which was laid on the table, 


An ordinance for laying out Water street anew. 
Whereas, by an act of Assembly passed on the 24th 
day of March, 1832, entitled, An Act to enable the 
Mayor, Aldermen, and citizens of Philadelphia to car- 
ry into effect certain improvements and execute certain 


| last meeting relative to the wooden buildings west of 
| Broad street, was taken up for consideration, but was 
rejected by the Common Council. 
The resolution relative to the lands of the late Ste- 
| phen Girard, was taken up for consideration. 
Mr. Fritz offered the following amendment: “To 
| be reimbursed out of any revenue that may hereafter be 
received from said lands.” 
When on motion of Mr, Otpensurne the Common 
Council adjourned. 


From the Blairsville Record. 
SKETCHES, No, XI, 

Of the Life, and Military and Hunting Adventures of 
CAPTAIN SAMUEL BRADY. 
(Continued from page, 22.) 

The Indians did not return that season to do any in- 


trusts, it is made lawful forthe corporation of the city to | jury to the whites, and early that fall moved off to their 
lay out Water street anew, in manner as therein pro- | friends, the British, who had to keep them all winter, 


vided, now, therefore, be it enacted and ordained by the 


their corn having been destroved by Broadhead. 
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When the General found the Indians were gone, at | one of the most efficient agents in the hands of avarice _ 


the suggestion of Brady, three companies were ordered and violence for carrying on the traffic. This madden- 
out, with a sufficient number of packhorses to kill | ing liquid not only rendered the cultivated white man 
game for the garrison. These companies were respec- | ferocious, and otherwise qualified him for his unholy 
tively commanded by Captains Harrison, Springer, and | purposes, but it also developed the worst passions of 
Brady. Game was very plenty, for neither whites nor | ruder nature, exciting the native tribes to internal war- 
Indians ventured to hunt, and great quantities were put | fare, and the conquests of battle, and of stratagem, thus 
up. ; induced, furnished innumerable cargoes of captives to 
In putting up his tent Capt. Brady’s tomahawk had | perish in the middle passage, or to be consigned to in- 
slipped and cut his knee, by which he was lamed for | terminable servitude, in foreign countries. Well need 
some time, This occasioned him to remain at the tents | Africa dread the coming again of this formidable ene- 
until he got well, which afforded him the opportunity | my, it matters not in what specious attire it may ap- 
of witnessing some of the peculiar superstitions of his | proach, 
Indian allies, for he had his Indians and their families | Is it probable, that the efforts now so zealously em- 
along. ployed to establish the dominion of reason, and of right, 
One of these Indians had assumed the name of Wilson. | and to inculcate the doctines of a pure religion in the 
The captain was lying in his tent one afternoon, and | land of the negro will be crowned with permanent suc- 
observed his man Wilson, coming home in a great hur- | cess, if the most fruitful cause of evil, the deadly foe of 
ry, and that as he met his squaw, he gave her a kick | man be introduced in the very infancy of the enterprize? 
without saying a word, and began to unbreech his gun. | The favor of the Ruler of the world, cannot be expect- 
The squaw went away, and returned soon after, with | ed to rest upon such inconsistency and error. May I 
some roots, which she had gathered; which after wash- | then be permitted to solicit your early and special at- 
ing them clean, she putintoa kettle to boil. While | tention to this important subject, in full confidence that 
boiling, Wilson corked up the muzzle of his gun, and | your interposition will avail much towards arresting the 
stuck the breech into the kettle, and continued it there | flood of misery and mischief, which from the cause sug- 
until the plug flew out of the muzzle. He then took | gested, threatens to frustrate your kind designs of relief 
it out and put it into the stock. Brady knowing the | to our own country, and benefit to Africa. 





Indians were very ‘‘ superstitious,” as we call it, did not With sentiments of great respect, 

speak to him until he saw him wiping his gun. He Tam your friend, &c. 

then called to him, and asked what was the matter. ROBERTS VAUX, 
Wilson came up to the Captain and said, in reply, that President of the Pennsylvania State 


his gun had been very sick, that she could not shoot; he Temperance Society. 
had been just giving her a vomit, and she was now well. < 
Whether the vomit helped the gun, or only strengthen- es , 
ed Wilson’s nerves, the Captain could not tell, but he Office of the Colonization Society, 
averred that Wilson killed ten deer the next day. Wasurneton, June 27, 1852. 
KISKEMINETAS. Dear Sir—I have the honor to acknowledge the re- 

ceipt of your letter addressed to our Board. 

, We are deeply impressed with the importance of pro- 
From the National Gazette. moting temperance in Liberia, and have already i 
CORRESPONDENCE. ed those measures which seem to us most likely to pre- 


Ata meeting of the executive committee of ‘* The vent the progress of this vice. To prohibit, absolutely, 
Pennsylvania Society, for discouraging the use of Ar- ~ eee aeons spirits, into the colony, is be- 
dent Spirits,” held at Philadelphia, July 10th, 1832—it | <9 ng se, le _ = 7 pea never 
Side eee wage oe mre spundence a thep 1 tail is such to Galenh toa prohibition Tracts a 
sident of this society an e managers o e American , . ’ : , 
Colonization Society, on the subject of preventing the | the subject of temperance have been sent to the colony, 


: . enictin 3 ‘beria. | and the-best moral means adopted to encourage the set- 
Dee ablishesl. ardent epleits inte the colony of LBerie, tlers, watchfully, and diligently, to cultivate this all im- 


portant virtue. We fully appreciate the motives and 
states be requested to use their influence for the pro- | #PPTOVE the views of the Pennsylvania Temperance So- 
ciety. The considerations, presented in your letter, 


» onan ageeeli mety have all the weight which you give them 
: alii y ’ , and you ma 

Tothe Board of Managers of the,American Colonization |p. assured, th na ineant jo de a which 

Society, at Washington, District of Columbia. can be done, to promote the cause of Temperance in 

Gentlemen—The Temperance Society of the state of | Liberia, 

Pennsylvania, by a resolution adopted on the 4th instant, With high esteem and respect, dear sir, your friend 
instructed me to address you, and express the earnest | and servant, ‘ 
wish entertained by it, that your influence may be ex- R. R. GURLEY. 
erted to discourage the importation of ardent spirits in- | Roszrts Vaux, Esq. President Pennsylvania Tempe- 
to the colony of Liberia. [t has been observed with sor- rance Society, Philadelphia. 
row,thatconsiderable quantities of this pernicious article —_——— 
have already been introduced there, brief as is the time FAST DAY. 


since the commerce of that port began. We learn that the followin 

C a : g has been sent to every 
The settlement which originated, and which has been clergyman of the Episcopal Church in Dennayivetle 
conducted with much success under your auspices,‘ has and in Delaware: 


per, in many respects, no parallel in the history of Partapeveara, July 9, 1832. 


ag ae it ibly founded ; 
uman affairs. It is a community ostensibly founded | 7 Clergymen and the Laity of the Protestant Epis- 


upon the most benevolent principles, and composed of | . zs ( 
Sisenedense of a long injured race, restored to the land —— ch in the States of Pennsylvania and of 


whence their ancestors were cruelly removed during | ; : 
many ages; and it is moreover designed to be the source |_ Brethren: It being ascertained that the disorder, 
where Africa may receive from her own children, in- | known by the name of ‘The Asiatic Cholera,” after 
structive examples of civilization, and Christianity. having caused great mortality in the old world, has late- 
Whoever reviews the history of the degrading, and | ly manifested its destructive character within the bounds 
frightful scenes produced by the slave trade, must be | of the United States; 

struck with the melancholy fact, that ardent spirit was | And it being evident, that because of this great ca- 








Resolved, That the Temperance societies of other 
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lamity, there will be propriety in appointing a day to be | 
devoted to prayer to Almighty God, accompanied by 
humiliation and fasting, and with the imploring of the 
removal of this his righteous judginent, and his sancti- 
fying of it to its proper end; 

And whereas, after due inquiry and advisement, 
Thursday, the 19th of the present month, has been 
thought suitable for the carrying of the said purpose 
into effect; I have judged it to be my duty, to invite 
the clergy and the laity of this Church to suspend the 
labors of their several vocations on the said day, to as- 
semble in their respective churches, then and there to 
humble themselves under a sense of their sins, and to 
perform such other exercises of devotion, as are suited 
to the existing crisis. 

If before the said 19th day of the present month, the 
President of the United States, or the Governor of this 
Commonwealth, should appoint or recommend a differ- 
ent day for the said holy exercises; in that case I ap- | 
point, that such day shall be duly respected and observ- 
ed, instead of the day before named. 

If any minister of this church shall receive the pre- 
sent communication too late for the keeping of the ap- | 
pointed day; he will act up to the spirit of what is pro- | 
posed, by appointing some other day, agreeing with the 
convenience of himself and of his congregation. 

Further, in virtue of the authority vested in me by 
the 30th Canon of this Church, I appoint, that during 
the continuance of the visitation, as well in the morn- 
ing as in the evening prayer, as on the day especially | 
set apart as above, there shall be read the two prayers 
subjoined to this document, immediately before the two | 
final prayers in the said services. 

WM. WHITE, 


Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Com- | 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, and acting provisionally | 
for the Church in the State of Delaware. | 

- 
THE PRAYERS. | 


Most Gracious Father and God, who has promised for- | 
giveness of sins to all those who turn tothee with hearty | 
repentance and true faith; look down, we beseech thee, 
from heaven thy dwelling place, upon us thy unworthy 
servants, who, under an awful apprehension of thy | 
judgments, and a deep conviction of our sinfulness, 
prostrate ourselves before thee. Weacknowledge it to | 
be of thy goodness alone, that whilst thou hast visited | 
other nations with pestilence, thou hast so long spared | 
us. Have pity, O Lord, have pity upon us. Withdraw | 
thy heavy hand from those who are suffering under thy | 
judgments, and arrest the grievous calamity. with which | 
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terrors of death, and daily advancing in godliness, we may 
at all times be ready to give up our souls into thy hands, 
O gracious Father, inthe hope ofa blessed immortality, 
through the meditation and for the merits of Jzscs 
Curist our Lord. Amen. 

GLORIA DEO, PAX HOMINIBUS. 

Francis Patrick, by the grace of God, and the ap- 
pointment of the Holy Apostolic See, Bishop of Arath, 
and the Coadjutor of the Bishop of Philadelphia, to 
the Clergy.and Laity of the Diocese of Philadelphia. 

Venerable Brethren, and Beloved Children in Christ: 

At the present crisis, when the ravages of an epi- 
demic that has elsewhere proved so fatal, are feared by 
our citizens, we deem it a duty of our pastoral solicitude, 
to excite you to use those means which will secure di- 
vine favor, and to extend to you that indulgence which 
the circumstances require. To whatever causes the or- 
igin and progress of this malignant malady may be as- 
cribed, the Christian must recognize in it a visitation of 
Providence, who with sovereign wisdom and justice, 
ordains all that comes to pass, and admirably makes all 
things work together for the conversion of sinners, and 
the good of those who love God, who according to the 
councils of his mercy are called to be Saints. Be ye, 
therefore, humbled under the powerful hand of God. 

J.et all our endeavours be directed to appease his 
wrath provoked by our sins. He promises to regard 
propitiously our humiliation, and to hearken to our 
prayer. ‘If L send pestilence among my people; and 
my people, upon whom my name is called, being converted, 
shall make supplication tu me, and seck out my face, and 
do penance for their most wicked ways, then will I hear 
from heaven, and will-forgive their sins.” (2 Par. 7. 14.) 
Encouraged by this assurance, we have directed the 
clergy of the diocess to add the collect or prayer, suited 
to the occasion, in the celebration of the Holy Sacrifice, 
and to recite at late mass on each Sunday, and before 
the first mass on each cay of the week, the fiftieth 
Psalm, and the Litany of the Saints. We earnestly ex- 
hort all the faithful to unite in these supplications, and 
with the deep compunction of the Penitent Prophet, to 
sue for mercy. ‘Have mercy on ine O God, according to 
the multitude of thy tender mercies blot out my iniquity.” 
The consciousness of your own unworthiness may dis- 


| may you, but the consideration that you are fellow citi- 


zens with the saints must inspire you with confidence. 
Their prayers avail much through Jesus Christ, the one 
Mediator of God and men, who gave himself a redemp- 
tion forall. In vain, however, would you hope to en- 
joy the advantages of their communion, were you to re- 
main obstinately attached to sin. Your very prayer 
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other people have been scourged, and against which our | might become an object of abhorrence in the sight of 
only security is in thy compassion. We confess with | Him, whose all-picrcing cye searches all the recesses of 
shame and contrition, that in the pride and hardness of | the human heart. Bring forth, therefore, fruits, worthy 
our hearts, we have shown ourselves unthankful for thy of repentance. Wash yourselves, be clean, take away 
mercies, and have followed our own inclinations instead | the evil of your devices; cease to do perversely; learn 
of thy holy laws: yet, O merciful Father, suffer not thy | to do well; because the eyes of the Lord are upon the 
destroying angel to lift up his hand against us, but keep | just, and his ears unto their prayers; but the counte- 


us in health and safety; and grant, that, being warned 
by the sufferings of others to repent of our sins, we 
may be preserved from all evil by thy mighty protec- 
tion, and enjoy the continuance of thy mercy and grace, 
through the merits of our only mediator and advocate, 
Jesus Cunist. Amen. 

“OQ, Atmicuty Gop, who by the many instances of 
mortality which encompass us on every side, arid by the 
warning, now especially urged upon us, of our exposure 
to the sudden stroke of death, dost call upon us seri- 
ously to consider the shortness of our time here upon 
earth, and remindest us that in the midst of life we are 
in death, so teach us to number our days, that we may | 
apply our hearts unto wisdom. Give us grace to turn | 
unto thee with timely repentance, and thus to obtain, 
through the merits of our Saviour, that pardon to-day, 
for which, to-morrow, it may be too late to seek; that 
so being strengthened by thy good Srrartr against the 





nance of the Lord is against them that do evil things. 
Whilst we thus exhort you to employ every means 
which religion affords for averting the impending calami- 
ty, we deem it expedient to use those measures of pre- 
caution, which prudent and experienced physicians 
have so strongly recommended. The excesses too fre- 
quently committed in eating, and still more frequently 
in drinking, must be abandoned by all who wish to flee 
the wrath to come, and escape the overflowing scourge. 
Yet as the use of vegetables and fish is considered by 
eminent gentlemen of the medical faculty, to pre-dis- 
pose the system to the disease, we have judged it ne- 
cessary to avail ourselves of the powers granted to us 
by the Apostolic See, and to dispense the faithful of this 
Diocess, from the obligation of abstinence from flesh 
meat, during the continuance of the alarm, or the pre- 
valence of the malady. In this extraordinary act of in- 
dulgence you perceive the benign spirit of our tender 
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Mother the Church, who whilst she teaches us to subdue 


the flesh by abstinence and fasting, has such regard for 


our physical necessities as not to exact the observance 
of her disciplinary regulations to the serious prejudice 
of our health. This should determine you to manifest 
still greater fidelity and exactness in observing, when 
the causes of this dispensation shall have ceased, the 
days which ancient and salutary discipline has consecrat- 
ed to penance. You should in the meantime compen- 
sate for this temporary departure from the letter of the 
law, by fulfilling its spirit, mortifying the deeds of the 
fiesh, grieving sincerely and vehemently for your sins, 
and addressing frequent and fervent supplications to the 


Throne of Grace. Your prayer will then ascend as in- | 


cense in the divine sight: compunctions will be more 
grateful than oblations and victims. A sacrifice to God 
is an afflicted spirit: a contrite and humble heart he will 
not despise. 

Given at Philadelphia, this 12th day of July, in the 


year of our Episcopacy. 


Bishop of Arath, and Coadj. of Philadelphia. 











{Jour 
Days of the Month. Wind. 
8, 22, 23, 3 days N 
| 4, 1 day NE 
3, 1 day E 
| 5, 6, 13, 14, 4 days SE 
9, 30, 2days . § 
10, 11, 18, 21, 25, 26, 27, 7days SW 
2, 12, 15, 16, 17, 20, 24 7 days w 
1, 7, 19, 28, 29, Sdays NW 
| At mosphere. 
| Days of the month. - 
1, 2,8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 
14, 15, 16, 17, 19, 20, 
21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, Morning. Afternoon. 
27, 28, 29, 23 days Fair Fair 
| 30, lday Fair Cloudy 
5, 1day Rain Cloudy 
| 6, lday Showery Show’y 
year of our Lord, MDCCCXXXII., in the third | 5, Iday Rain Rain 
18, 1day Fair Sh’y b. 
FRANCIS PATRICK, | 4, 1day Cloudy Cloudy 
7, 1day Cloudy Fair 


By order, Jonx Hucues, Sec’y. 








METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER. 
Extract from the Meteorological Register, taken at the 


State Capitol—Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
By James Wrieart, Librarian. 
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Thermometer. Barometer. 
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24\Sunday |66/80/79|75|| 60/62/65 
25|Monday ||65|78|80|74|| 6565/66 
26|Tuesday ||/68/82|79|76|| 63/65/65; 64 


271 W ednesd}|71/82/81)78 60/62/65] 62 


62||W 
65||S W 
SW 


1|Friday —||57|67|76}67||29.70|71|76'29.72||N W 
2|Saturday |/58 72176 69 70/74/77) 74) W 
3|Sunday |/58/59/54|57|| 68/70/69) 69))E 
4)Monday ||55/62|59/59 68|70|72| 70|INE 
5|Tuesday ||53)56'57|55|| 66/66/66) 66/|/S E 
61 Wednesd!158/65|68164'; 67168)70| 68S E 
7|Thursd’y ||58/63/69|63}} 67)/69|70| 69)INW 
8'Friday ||58|68|70|63}) 67|70|74; 7O\|N 
9/Saturday ||60|69|75|67 68|70|74| 71\\s 
10/Sunday |/63)78/80|74 68|73|74| 72S W 
11/Monday ||70/79'85/78 70|74,76) 73\\S W 
12! Tuesday ||70'80/83'78]| 70!65|66) 67||\W 
13] Wednesd||73|76|78/76 66|62|67| 65/ISE 
14|'Thursd’y||65|74/80'73 60)61/61|; 61)\S E 
15|Friday ||70|86|80|79)| 60)60)/59) 60)|W 
16|Saturday |!76/86/85|82|| 59)60\57| 69)|W 
17\Sunday ||76/87/86|83)| 58/60\62| 60!|W 
18)Monday |;72)86|73)77|| 59/60/58, 59||S W 
19) Tuesday ||56)65 5359 56/54/55) 55|)|N W 
20) W ednesd||54/66|70163)| 55/58/60) 58)|W 
21) Thursd’y}/62|75/74|70,| 57/60/62) 60/S W 
22\Friday ||64176|77|72|| 58/60/60) S9\|N 
23|Saturday ||63|78|77173|| 58|68164| 61!IN 





SW 

















On the 17th at noon, Thermometer at 87° the high- 
est. Onthe 5th in the morning, at 53° the lowest. 


Range in the month, 34° 





| On the Ist, Barometer at 29.76 énches, the highest. 
On the 19th, at 29.54, the lowest. Range, 00.22 inches. 
The wind has been six days east of the meridian— 


| nineteen days west of it,three days north,and two south. 


27th. 





There was rain at night, on the 9th, 12th, 14th and 


Thunder shower on the morning of the 18th. The 
weather during the month, generally dry and clear. 
| ‘This month was 3° warmer than last June. 


Time of observation—sunrise, noon, and sunset. 


WHILKESBARRE. 


Dizp—In Tunkhannock, on Saturday morning the 
7th instant. Benzamin Stocum. - The deceased was 
one of the first settlers of this county,and has left a large 
circle of friends and relations to mourn his loss. 





THE REGISTER. ~ 


PHILADELPHIA, JULY 21, 1832. 





During the week several cases have been reported by 
the Board of Health, as Malignant Cholera, but no new 
cases having been reported for the last two or three days; 
we have reason to believe our city is free from it. 





Thursday last was observed in this city, by several re- 
ligious denominations, as a day of fasting, humiliation, 
and prayer, agreeably to appointment of a public meet- 
ing held on the 7th inst. In our present number will be 

| found, the recemmendations of Bishop White, of the 
Episcopal Church; and of the Catholic Bishop, in refer- 


ence to the visitation of the Cholera. 





Atan election of the Directors of the Manufacturers’ 
and Mechanics’ Bank of the Northern Liberties, held on 
the 16th inst. Taomas H, Craigs, Esq. was unanimous- 











28|Thursd’ y||70|82|77|76 60/63|64) 62/|INW ly elected President. 
29/Friday " |'57|80|73|70}] 58/62/65) 62)|N W + ihetedshadaint eit faateeetinmriitentemrtemmenepeeges 
30/Saturday |i75|79!80178|, 61/62/64! 6218 |p sinted every SATURDAY MORNING by WILLIAM F. GED. 
Thermometer. | Barometer. | DES, No. 9 Library Street. Philadelphia; where, and at the PUB- 
: a ee ee ee ae er | LICATION OFFICE, IN FRANKLIN PLACE, second door back 
Maximum on 17th 83 \Max. on the 2d 29.74 am of the Post Office,(front room) subscriptions will be thankfully re- 
Minimum on 5th 55° Min. on the 19th 29.55 in | ceived. Price FIVE DOLLARS per annum, payable annually 
Difference 282[Diflerence -19 in | by subseribers residing in or near the city, or where there is an 
Mean 71°|Mean 29,64 in| gent. Other subseribers pay in advance. 


